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Boston, Jan. 28, 1843. 
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Progress’ are the watch- 
veaning overturn, and 
, overturning; and as [ look 


to be concealed, that these 
ng, and multiplying their 
C tution and the coun- 
ts, you will not wonder at 
week the Massachusetts An- 
wid its annual meeting in 
is they once did—not 
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ir indignation on ev- 
female fanatics held 
A izton-street—butin Faneuil 


f one evening, and that 
the House of Representa- 


unanimously, by and upon a 


3 for Liat purpose. 

ve heard the fanatical speeches of 
ead the resolutions denouncing 
‘covenant with death, and an 


at ought to be, at once, 


; have heard the shouts 
Iiall when these horrible 
ypted oY, acclamation, you 


nger, True, these 


wiole, the most harmless of 
tter'y eseliew all political 
app.ying the steam 
purpose, and it is, of 
little comfort on 
wiy as 1 can learn, a very large 

of this Siate belong to 

ot the most active, iotelli- 

isof Maseachusetts are 

Tiey are to great State Con- 
. aud then, | suppose, Fan- 
House wall ring with fanati- 


But we have 


uave a 


ied the government of 

1¢ Tfouse of Repre- 
ince of power, and nothing 
4 Already 
Ll the bill to repeal the law 
ives between blacks and whites, 


lature. 





and molasses color will here- 
ein the Bay State. The Senate 


to oblige the conductors of 


to stull negroes and whites ail to- 

ws; aud we may now expect 

\to the other delights of rail- 

Gov. Davis, honest enough at heart, 

urof this a nm police gang, has follow- 
wake of Boston authorities in the Lat- 


ty 


» surrender the burglar to 
is every reason to be- 

pis, ia fact, an abolitionist, as 
ia his and who owes 
votes of these fanatics, will take 
down the rights of 


} there 
inessaye, 
und tra nple 


i Mr. Treadwell, from Brooklyn, 


lammanv Elall subterranean, who 
foneress hus power to abolish sua- 
the States, and ought to do itat 
uiwellis here giving lectures onthe 





1y unanimous consent, the State 
in for the introductory Jecture 
se; and Lam sorry to say that 

» listeued to with attention 
lawyers of the city, and many 

L, it iture! , , 

| Virginia, | been every day 
ressed with the necessity of in- 
nonthe part of the South. It 

i we are in danger; and we have 


\ ‘ 


vhether we will submit to the loss 


have 


ike early preparation to defend 
y that L speak gloomily; but I 
and reflection, and I believe 
time, I it,toacr. Let 
gits, or let us have disunion. 
FRIEND OF THE COUNTRY, 


repeat 


| t Maine Cultivator 


Garrisonianism. 


»is’—the middle course is 
ixtm of a Roman poet, worthy, I 


iserted among the proverbs 

i@ French patriots in their revo- 
this, their zeal would have 
stead of chopping off the head 
the kingdom, and finally de- 

If the Garrisonian school 


would lead useful lives by de- 


ible dustry, instead of 





1» of error, and under the 

s the public mind, endeavoring 

4 stale of rebellion against all 

u lirst comune his career of 

d zeal promised much for the 

and correct principles ; and 

balanced mind, he might 

ful champion in the cause of 

an unlicensed ardor of pas- 

ciznity of reason. He has 

ng in centripetal forea, and has 

ed far into the * blackness of 

sct is of a high order, though 

et; and on this aceount there is 

i s wild career fascinating to the 

server, and admirably calculated to de- 

ory heart of youth, and ‘lead captive 

s that so many should undertake 

s g footsteps, with all his reckless- 

“nM noxious and contemptible, but 

3 genius to enable them, should 

pent, lo repair the mischief they have 

!s and philosophers did not stop 

XIravagant zeal to overthrow monarchy 

in elysium of unlimited free- 

b passed a decree declaring the Su- 

= dethroned and banished—and set up a 
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Eanizing faction among us, with Garri- 

th priest, are treading the same fatal 

ve advanced so far as to pronounce 

® of the Republic ‘a covenant with 

Zreement with hell ’—and the chris- 

th in imposition and a cheat. Such is 
’ Ollspring of moral empiricism. 

turing, enough, perhaps, has been 

* ‘iil correcta mistake which your cor- 

“0¢ perhaps a few others, are under, in 

ssa large andience of such lecturers is 

‘ oF @ Serious interest in the subject of dec- 


ious that the great majority are 


ch by the merits of the topic as 


” 


jare well aware that the lectures of the description 
we have Istely had, serve oftener as tutors in the 
science of guilt, than as checks to its progress. 

I see nothing farther in the remarks of * Vindica- 
jtor’ deserving notice, and, if in this, my final com- 
munication, as well as in my former, I have made a 
|* scattering siot,’ it is because [ was early cantioned 
| against cruelty to insects, and consider it wantonness 


to mangle sm:'i game with a ful! charge. 
’ XENOS. 
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Letter from Heary C. Wright. 
Dusuin, Jan, &, 1843. 
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| 
| Dear Bro. Garrison: 
| You may well suppose the news of the Iast arrival | 
'sas looked for with no ordinary interest by me. 1} 
| knew you were sick, and with a dangerous disease | 
| for your system, It wasa great relief to find you} 
ihad passed through the trial, aad was recovering. | 
| We have all been greatly anxious about you. You 
[know not, dear brother, you cannot know, how very 
dear you are tome. So fully and entirely is my 
spirit made one with yours, in love and sympathy, 
that distance is annihilated between us—that your 
heart is my heart, your existence my existence, your | 
God my God. The thought of not seeing you again 
in the body has been, at times, very painful to me. 
I do indeed feel a confidence that we shall meet! 
again, somewhere, in love and peace, if not on earth ; 
but I felt a desire to see you once more here. I 
have ceaged to feel that your existence here is nec- 
essary to give triumph to anti-slavery, non-resist- 
lance, orto any righteous cause. God is in the 
jtruth, and | know that anti-slavery and non-resist- | 
ance are full of God’s Jove and omnipotence; and I 
have no more doubt of the final triumph of Jove | 
wer violence—of the peaceful kingdom of the Son 
it God over the kingdoms of blood, than of my own 
existence. You may and must leave the body—j 
leave time; bat what constitutes W. L. Garrison to | 
me will Jive, and I have an assurance respecting | 
you, that vour existence will be made joyous and | 
glorious by the light which love to God and man{ 
will shed around it. But, though you and all your | 
band of loving and noble hearts must pass away, | 
non-resistance will never pass away—anti-slavery 
will not—till they have accomplished their sublime 
and holy rmission—the overthrow of slavery on} 
earth, and the demolition of the throne of violence | 
and blood. Yet, [can but pray that God may spare | 
It is a comfort to see that | 


| 
' ’ ' 
; vou long to live on earth. 


rn tl , . " ! > . ° “4. 2 . . 
Tam inthe universe with you; but a little more! t, destroy military power, but to increase the num- jof God, which would set it free 


}comfort to feel that | am on the earth with you. 
What a strange feeling has come over me! 
most feel that my very nature has been changed— 
so completely have [ lost sight of the contemptible | 
distinctions of seelarianism and nationalism. Hu- 
lman brotherhood has become a practical truth, a 
lfuet with me. That weary, heart-sickening, body- 
‘wasting voyage across the Atiantic—-my body ac- 
tually wasting away atthe rate of ene pound per 
day, for twenty successive ¢ , but my mind more 
entirely awake, active, restless and indomitable than 
‘ Lhave a fearfully dis- 

ltinet impression of that ocean scene. A black, un- 
| fathomed sea, upheaving and down-sinking in wild | 
ldisorder, and ceaseless activity—now resting in a 
lealm, now fearfully convulsed with tempest—the 
sky resting down upon the sea—our ship the centre | 
jof the whele world of sky and waters uproll | 
ing clonds, the lightning sporting in their bosom, the 
awful roll of thunder far away, the sinking sun, the | 
shutting in of night, the moaning and howling of | 
the blast through the shrouds, the solitude, the | 
desolateness, the sense of loneliness, as I stood on 
the deck, where I was obliged often to be by night) 
and by day, while our gallant and noble ship,freighted | 
with mortality and immortality, with humanity and | 





I ever dreamed it could be. 


-the 


divinity, dashed boldly on its way, through calin and | 
Then and there a change came over me.|[ tremble when I think of the enemy in disguise, 


storm! 
There I felt itto bea practical truth, that I was 
alone with God in the universe. Then and there, my 
off the last fetter that human folly and 





jsoul spurnee 


wickedness had fastened on it, and [ felt more entire- | 


|ly and forever bound by God’s eternal will. Sick, 
rostrated, and deathish as | felt in body, my sou! 
rose up with a firmness, a desperation of purpose, 
a sublimity, that I never felt before. But I received 
aslight shock to my physical constitution, from 
| which I am not yet entirely recovered. The damp- 
j}ness of the atmosphere in lreland has subjected me 
But | am better, 

But enough of 


to some cold and a slight cough, 
‘and hope soon to be quite well. 
jthis—too much, perhaps. 

} 

‘.4 Kiss fora Blow.’—An edition of 2000 has 
been published by R. D. Webb, and nearly 700 sold. 
They are being scattered here and there. Eliza- 
‘beth Pease thus wrote to me, Nov. 25, 1842: *A 
copy ought to be in every school inthe land. With 
respect to payment, (for publication,) thou must al- 
iow me to have the pleasure of giving R. D. Webb 


the twenty pounds which he stipulates to be patd in| 
Joseph Barker, of Newcastle-on-'I'yne, | 


advance.’ 
took 500 copies. Ina note from Henry Treffrey, of 
' Exeter, he says, *] am much gratified with the 
book. I expect there will be a great demand for it. 


| I feel confident it is calculated to reach and impress 


ithe minds of children, and not children only, by en- 
| gaging the best affections, of all ages, to cherish the 
| loving precepts of Christ.’ I have received several 
lsuch testimonies to the nature of the bock. 
| I have prepared trom handbills, to be printed soon, 
several tracts, One is headed, * Forgiveness in a 
Bullet? One, ‘Immediate Abolition of the Army 
and Navy’: the other, * The Soldier’s Profession 
should be regarded as the Profession of a hired As- 
'sassin.” When published and scattered about, I[ 
should not wonder if they should make some stir. 


The friends in Dublin—the Webbs, the Haugh- | 


tons, the Allens, &c. They are indeed a noble 
band of men and women as earth ever saw. They 
are wielding a great power over the destiny of Us 
jempire. The principles of Peace, of Anti-Slavery, 
jand Teetotalism, which they are disseminating, are 
taking hoid of thousands, and are doing a mighty 
|work. ‘They are known, and they are hated not 
|less cordially than you and your coadjutors in anti- 
slavery were originally. They have recently adopt- 
Jed, and are going to publish and scatter, far and 
| wide, the following declaration of sentiments: 


} 


‘We recognize the Christian law of love and 
forgiveness in the treatment of enemies.’ 

‘We deny that man has any right to take the life 
of his fellow-man.’ 


‘We advocate the tamediate abolition of ail mili- 


itary defence and capital punishment.’ 


‘We believe the military profession to be incom- | 


patible with the christian character, and such as 
should excite the abhorrence of every man.’ 


| . . 
This is short, butto the point. None can mistake 


|the import of it. They declare, distinctly, their ob- 
|ject to be, the immediate abolition of military de- 
lfence—of the army and navy. Let this be the 
watchword of the friends of peace every where, and 
it will produce agitation. 
sion be made infamous, as it is unchristian. Place 
ithe soldier's trade and the trade of a hired as- 
sassin on the same footing. Then men will no more 
hire themselves out to butcher men, women aud 
' children, at the bidding of millions, than at the bid- 
ding of one man. Let the bond of union between 
ithe abolitionists and non-resistants of the United 
| States, and of the friends in Dublin, be drawn very 
| close. Every mail onght to carry, each way, many 
| letters and papers, full of sympathy and encourage- 
hnent. 





The London Peace Convention have blown their 
| blast against me—have written hither and thither, 
saying to the people that I have no authority from 
‘them to go about--(well they may say that)—that I 


| ple! : 


Let the soldiers profes-! 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, 


by the strangeness of the drapery—while the most} ° a dangerous man —that I am ‘a non-resistant, |a privation upon yourselves, if you eay, the refore 


nd that they need say no more about me. This is 
-nongh. Tania non-resistant. Well, [ tell them I 
mean to be a must belligerent non-resistant, and 
will not spare the individual, the Church or the 
State, that upholds military defence. 


The Chinese and Ufichan Wars have made great 
stir, The details of the war in Affghanistan, as 
publishe? in the political and religious papers, and 
approved by the Church party, the bishops, priests, 


land churches, are horrible beyond description. — 


Recently, one of the largest meetings ever held 
there, was held in Exeter Hall, by the low Charch 
party, to take measures to enter with the gospel the 
opening made by British cannon and bayonets into 
China. Prayers have been offered every where, 
thanking God for having thus opened China to the 
gospel. Jt is counted a merciful interposition of 
Providence. So British cannon and rifle balls, 
bowvshetls, swords and bayonets have been the fore- 
raaners of Christ to the Chinese! They have cut 
the throats and blown to atoms, and offered as vic- 
tims, the bodies of 30,000 Chinese, to prepare the 
way of the Lord into China!! Now, these bishops 


‘and priests, the vile murderers and cut-throats, are 


gloating over the prospect of converting the souls of 
the poor pagans, and of ectting fat livings among 
them! I wonder not that this nation is overrun with 
infidelity. For the lying, thieving, murdering re- 
ligion that is played off, in flaunting robes and cush- 
ioned churches, upon the people, has less love and 
respect for human beings, than has the religion of 
the North American Indian. Poor Treland! Her 





| noble sons and daughters are stripped and peeled to 


pay a praying, preaching, stealing, murdering priest- 
hood, in whose religion they have no faith. 


Chartism.—1 have attended and spoken at some 
of these meetings in Dublin. I take little interest 
in the movement, except as a means of excitement. 
It helps to wake up the dormant mind of the nation, 
and to teach the people to know their strength, and 


| Americans shall not exchange either; you lave cot- 
ton and bread-stoff:, we have stockings and shoes: 
you offer us bread for stockings, and cotton for shoes. 
Our lords sav to your Congress, our English serfs 
‘shall not exchange stockings for bread; and Con- 
| gress answers, then our people shall go without 
‘shoes; they shall not give cotton for leather. Is not 
this oppression on one side, and folly on the other ? 
How faithully the aristocratic spirit exhibits its sel- 
|fisiiness in all countries! 

{ An aristocracy is an embodiment of the selfish 
|spirit. Inaction, it is exclusive. Jf opposed =a 
| us, it is coid, bitter, haughty and cruel. With you, 

| being greener, it is sudden, violent and merciless. | 
| T have read the account of the bruta! attack upon | 
|your colored citizens, by your aristocratic sallows, 

ithe mass of them probably but just within the privi- 

leged color! assuming a license to be brutal, be- 

jeanse they are only sallow, and not woolly. How 

| grossly wicked this appears to those who reflect that 

iman is never consulted as to when, where, or of 
| what parents he shall be borne—what constitution, 
; mental or physical, he shall receive--wlhiat language 
lor literature he shall know —what climate shall in- 
fluence, impel or subdue him—-what religion or 
creed he shall be trained to believe, or who 
| shail train or educate him during the more suscep- 
tible period of his existenee—what color he shall } 
jhe, which last, among you, so markedly influences | 
j his destiny: nor whether he be colorless or colored, 
‘ean he determine by what external circumstances he 
ishall be surrounded and influenced from his birth 
onwards. 

If the selfishness, which avowed and direct slave- 
ry must constantly exhibit to you, had not prepared 
lyou for it, E shonld feet that some assurance of the 

genuineness of some of the doings of our aristocracy 
would hardly be credited by you. They are land- 
owners, and land for a cottage cannot, in many pla- 
‘ces, be had. To show you the degree of serfdom to} 
which the people, the white people, are reduced 








| worked for. 


situation in which they are thereby placed, become | made the subject of sneer, orto be told, ‘that, to 


selfish and unsympathizing with the unrepresented. 
Let the aristocracy,—we do not here say the govern- 
ment, for the government is but an aristocratic in- 
strumentality,— let the aristocracy but get a system 
of national education (a system so called) willed into 


grant their prayer, would be the suin of the aristoc- 
racy,’ &c. 

Hence has arisen a growing determination, on the 
part of ihe people, to correct the system of represen- 
lation ; and, after most mature and elaborate consid- 


beiag, and then with the practice of pensioning those | eration, a Bill was drawn up by some of the most 


whom it may be desirable to quiet, the fate of the 
many will be sealed. When there is an establish- 
ed sect, through whose ageney the titles ofa king- 
dom are sucked inty the hands of that same aristoc- 
tacy,—for let it ever be borne in mind that the aris- 
tocracy have the advowsons, that is, the sppoint- 
ment of the suckors, the clergy—where this is the 
case, education in their hands will consist only of a 
little reading, less writing, and plenty of catechism. 
Should the people want bread, they will have 
churches, as in the instadce, of Spitalfields, where 
starvation was inet by ten churches and twenty cler- 


inte!ligent of the working class, embodying thei 

wants, as a means to correct the numerous and atro- 
cious evils they had so long suffered under. The 
document in question was called the ‘ People’s Char- 
ter’ Let Ameriea judge if it be good or evil, as I 
briefly recapitulate the six points it contains. 

First, the right of every adult male to a vote at 
elections is asserted as his right, born with him, as 
a freeman and a citizen. é 

Secondly, in order that a poor man, with talents 
to serve his country, shal] not be excluded on ac- 
count of his poverty, while some stolid lump of 


gymen, and as many parsons. Let but the women | country prejudice and ignorance takes his seat in 
unite with their husbands, and we advance consider- | parliament, by virtue of being possessed of so many 


ably towards the ultimate victory. The aristocracy 
and their tools know it, fear itr, and hence their hire- 
lings misrepresent and sneer. 

If you could see the domestic life,—that is to say, 
the privation, squalor, dirt, slow starvation and suf- 
fering of the poor white slaves, here,—you would 
have a deeper impression of the woes and anxieties 
of the so-called freeman, than you can have in a 
conntry where the necessaries of life can be had, if 
The many cannot obtain necessaries, 
and are starving here, though we abound in capital 
and hoarded wealth, all of which is the surplus toil 
of those who thus starve, and who know that it is so: 
this knowledge adds bitterness to their cup of suffer- 
ing. Itis difficult to say which state is the most 
miserable, that of the uninstructed negroes, or the 
white slaves; who, though they cannot be whipped 
and imprisoned without certain forms first gone 
through, can as certainly, if they offend the squire or 
their factory master, or the farmer, be imprisoned, 
fined, and their bodies ruptured on the tread-mill, as 


,touse it. It tends to cut their souls loose from | here, by the land-ocracy, and the gross arrogance of} ean the poor blacks be whipped and directly mal- 


the blood-stained throne and altar, to which they ‘those to whom erroneous institutions have, by the | treated by theirowners. In short, yon would be 
are now bound, and on which they are now being | law of primogeniture, given the power to interfere ! satisfied that an American writer, who has written a 


offered up, without scruple and without mercy. The 
mind of this united kingdom is anchored to a throne 
and an altar, that stand in a sea of human blood ;— 
that throne and altar are spattered over with the 
brains and heart’s blood of slaughtered millions; 
and every movement that tends to cut that mind 
loose from its bloody anchorage should be hailed 
with joy, if not in itself positively wrong. Chartism 
is doing this work. But further than this, it is but 
an effort to put that usurped power of life and death 
into the hands of 5,000.000, that is now wielded by 
only 800,000. The aim and end of Chartism is not 
who shall 


ber wield it. The military power of 


[ al- |Great Britain is now wielded by 800,000 voters. | men, the worms. 


Chartisin wishes to increase the number of those 
voters. It matters little whether human life be at the 
disposal of one man, or of millions of men. Should 
it be at the disposal of man at all? That is the 


| question. 


The Anti-Corn Lew League.—I have received an 


| invitation to attend their great central gathering and 


banquet to-morrow, in Manchester, and to-morrow, 
the 30:h of January, I gothere. Free trade is the 
watch-word. But the nation has barely enough to 
meet its current expenses now. If the revenue is 


‘taken off from corn, it must be put on something 
| else—on houses and lands; and the burden must 


finally come down, as now, on the poor laborer, 
who rents lands and houses. But this agitation is 
healthful. ‘The questions that come up in connexion 
with this and with Chertism are numerous and start- 
ling. None come up more frequently than the army 
and navy, and the established Church, 


George Thompson.—I intimated to you, in my 
last, that George had gone out under the auspices 
of an enemy, in the guise of a friend. I received, a 
few days since, a letter from EK, Pease, in which she 
says, speaking of his mission to India— Bat, alas! 


that he has, I fear, gone out with, Diwarkanauth 
made a very sad speech at the Mansion house, on 
his arrival in this country. He was faithfully re- 
monstrated with for it, and some of us had forgiven 
it, thinking he had inerely used the Eastern style of 
compliment, forgetting the baneful consequences ; 
but this last offence, I greatly fear, proves him to 
have a rotten heart; or how could te repeat what 
he has so ofien declared to be untrue? May G. T. 
be preserved from the contagion of such an exam- 


The Police.—There are about 1200 men, apnoint- 
ed by the ministry in London, to walk the streets of 
Dublin, day and night, to watch over and guard the 

linterests of the people. According to the Police 
| Act, their power is litle fess than absolute to retru- 
'jate the domestic and social habits of the people. 
| They walk the streets armed, each having his beat, or 
shert walk, and is bound to keep order in his walk 
or beat, and to remove all that he considers obstruc- 
tions. Cars must stand, people must walk, and all 
must be ordered as they say. They commit to 
prison almost whom they please. They, in effect, 
supersede the local magistracy, and make the Queen 
land ministry in London actually omnipresent 
throughout the kingdom. ‘They act as spies upon 
the people. Despotism never contrived a more per- 
| fect engine of death to the liberties of a subject 
| people. 

Property in Land--At a recent quarterly meeting 
lof Friends in Cork, a Quaker was disowned for act- 
ing as an agent for landlords, to collect their rents, 
part of which is fythes. This, they said, violated 
theie testimony against a hireling clergy. ‘The de- 
cisionis, in effect, that no Quaker can own a foot of 
land in Ireland, nor actas an agent for land-owners, 
| Ireland is not quite so large as New-York State, 
and has 8,500,000 inhabitants. I have seen it stated 
publicly in the papers, that there are not over thirly 
thousand land-owners in the whole Island! This 
fact, if a fact, tells the story of Ireland's oppression 
better than volumes, 


Janvany 30. 

My Outs and Ins—Ups and Downs.—t have 
been m Dablin about three months, except a fort- 
night’s tonr to Wexford, Waterford, Cork and Lim- 
erick. My visit to those places was exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable to myself. Ihave writtena 
great many letters to different parts of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and received answers to many. 
I go to-day to Manchester—thence to Darlington, 
| to Neweastle, and then to Scotland till next June— 
i then | hope to be in London, 
‘The kindness of the friends in Dublin has been 
| Unremmting and great. ‘They are all what you said 
they were. 
| ‘Ihe Latimer case has excited great interest 
| here. I hope the question of dissolution or aboli- 
| tion iscoming to a crisis. God speed the right! 


Yours truly, H. C. WRIGHT. 





English and American LIasanity of Legislation. 
Muswett Hii, Noy. 26, 1842. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 


Dear Sin,—In my last, I adverted to the folly, I 
might say wickedness, of our statesmen, so called, 
in refusing permission to ‘free born Englishman’ 
{we Englishmen are fond of so calling ourselves) to 

| buy the food you send us for our fabrics and manu- 
| factures; and the folly of your Congress, in restrain- 
|ing Americans from exchanging, so far only as they 
| thought it for their own interest to exchange. It is 
{ou the part of your wise men, the folly of extending 
*[ can’t,” in some things,to ‘I won't, in all. It is 
saying, the English will not exchange all things ; 
therefore, Americans shall not exchange aay. It 
should have been borne in mind, that if you have 
ant articles, both of which you wish to exchange, 
and we cannot or will not take both, it is inflicting 


; with and oppress their fellow-men, [ may tell you 
{that public printed notices are given to iheir poor 
j cultivators, that if they allow their married children 
to live with them, they shall themselves be turned 
; out of their cottages! Imagine such notices as these 
+40 proceed from men, many of them known to be 
great debauchces, and never to have done aught 
jlor society but consume the fruits of the industrious! 


That the people generally are beginning to see 


{ 
! 
| clearly, that even if it be important to enact the right | 
|of property in land, it is absurd to enact the power 

jto entail it, and thus prevent the action of the law | 
avgin when their! 
jowners are reduced to shake Lands with their kins- 


I observe, since writing the preceding, that Con- 
gress has passed the tariff? What absurdity ! 
Because our aristocratic government is fcolish 
}enoug! to say that Americans shal! not buy what 
they want, to be paid for in articles they want less. 
| We are ruled by a class interest, and cannot help 
| ourselves. 
You couplain of our folly, and then copy it! H 
If our government lad the power of compelling | 
jyou to buy, whether you liked it or not, then you 
|inight be justified in this prece of fiseal folly.” 
| This is a crooked way of teaching us wisdom. 
| Poor Richard says, * Experience keeps a dear school, 
| but fools will learn in no other.’ 
| Tam afraid that our ruling few have such a strong 
interest, or think they have, in adhering to their fol- 
ly, that Gur people will yet have to suiler more, ere 
they can make the aristocracy sufficiently uneasy to 
induce thein to do justice. We never get any liber- 
al concession from the government in England, un- 
|l their fears are excited, not by the sufferings, but 
_by the consequent desperation which they see grow- 
jing around them. We are, however, asa people, 
growing wiser, and shall ultimately become syste- | 
inatic in our refusal to pay taxes, until all have a 
share in making the laws, 
| Hitherto, the people have thought that brute force 








| 





: ; 
jand the destruction of property; but the recent} 


leew leaden iain “he 
jrisings of the inany, induced by anxiety, suffering 
jand semi-starvation, kave shown how much they 
jhave improved, Hardly any property has been in- 


} 
| 
jured; and the sacritice of life has been, not by | 
| 

' 





| 


|them, but by the military, and the amphibious milita- 
ry, called tie police. Fortunately for peace and truth, 
the women are beginning to take part in the move-| 
} ment. 
| ‘Those who wish for the spread of the spirit of | 
charity, and the kind affections of our nature, will 
| desire, welcome, and promote this. They have the 
;eourage which suffers, bears, and yet perseveres. 
| The aristocratic hirelings of the daily press ridicule 
and discourage this, for they dread peaceful perse- 
| verance in right action, 
| In the United States, the first decided union and 
stand in faver of the abolition of slavery was made 
jby women. ‘They nobly stood forth, when the spirit 
of oppression, in the so called ‘lords of creation, 
; Was imprisoning and murdering its advocates of their 
}Own Sex ; and those who would know what women 
jean do, and dare, ina good cause, should read the 
\* Martyr Age,’ by Miss Martineau. It is gratifying to 
eee tie conviction of the importance of enlisting the 
' co-operation of women in political objects, spreading 
into other ranks than the working men. 
| The aristocracy are subtle, if not harmless, in 
jtheir generation. Their instruments, the clergy, 
land their political hacks, are alive to the fears of 
ltheir masters. ‘Theirown share of the Joaves and 
| fishes is dependant upon their fighting off, or check- 
ing, all those influences which would subdue or in- 
jure class ascendancy, which absorbs the produce of 
the many tothe few, They know that, if women 
; become instructed and interested in the principles of 
democracy, the uprising generation are sure to drink 
in those principles; and that, so taught, tle princi- 
| ples will be abiding, powerful and fruitful in the 


tract on the Slavery of Poverty, is correct when he 
says: 

‘The poor negro must work for others, or be flog- 
ged; the poor white man must work for others, or be 
starved, Uhe poor negro is subject to a single master ; 
the poor white man is subjected to many masters— 
subjected to a master-class. The poor negro leads 
the life of a farm horse: the poor white man, like a 
horse kept at a livery stable, is worked by every body 
and eared for by nobody. The poor negro has a mas- 
ter, both in sickness and in health: the poor white 
man is a slave only so long as he is able to toil, anda 
pauper when he can toil no more.’ 


But don’t let me, in raising this contrast, give the 
idea the existence of one system is a justifica- 
tion of the other. It is certain that where per- 
sonal slavery exists, the humanizing affections can- 
not progress. The age of bowie-knives, and bul- 
lets, and murder, cannot pass away whilst personal 
slavery exists among you. We only need the krowl- 
edge of political economy to go ahead. The dis- 
tance between gross barbarity and mere selfishness 


| gives the difference between our system of slavery 


and yours, and places us far in advance towards 
social happiness, though we are yet along way off. 
‘Traly yours, 
EDWARD SEARCH, 


Present Condition of England «-The Chartists. 
To the Editor of the Boston Liberator. 





Sir: 

Involved as England now is, in as mighty a revo- 
lution of principle as ever shook an empire to its 
centre, remarks on the nature of the contemplated 
change, character of parties, or information as to the 
habits and feelings of the people, cannot fail to be 
interesting to surrounding nations; more especially 
to that country so intimately connected with our 


Ne obtain it. 


| justice. 


hundreds per annum, this document demands a ‘ no- 
property qualification,’ 

But working men cannot afford the time, while 
gentlemen can spare both time in parliament, and ez- 
pense to get there. We shrewdly suspect that gen- 
'tlemen are not above paying themselves. Whether it 
| be so, or not, tis always safer to pay your servant, 
than trust to his honor not to over-pay_himself— 
Hence, the third clause in the Bill, ‘ Payment of 
Members.’ 

The fourth, ‘ Vote by Ballot,’ is absolutely and 
\glaringly necessary to secure the workman in the 
,exercise of his right of suffrage, as also an effectual 
barrier against bribery, which is practised to such 
an extent here, that no one would believe, unless an 
eye-witness, 

Fifthly, that ‘.2nnual Parliaments’ are decidedly 
the best, every day’s experience teaches us. A good 


| servant is sure of a re-election, while a year is quite 
| 


long enough to keep a bad one. 

Sixthly, there seems to be no way in whieh uni- 
formity can be so well attained, as by ‘ Equal Elec- 
toral Districts? Thousands are swarming in our 
towns, while many agricultural districts are compar- 
atively tenantless. 

Thus I have briefly run over the Charter, against 


} which so much outery has prevailed, and whose ad- 


vocates have encountered all manner of sarcasm 
and persecotion. But, though the term Chartist has 
been felt as a reproach, time, and the acknowledged 
justice of the principle, have turned it into a name 
beloved and cherished. The beauty ef the whole 
plan being conceded, even by those most adverse to 
it, the people cannot but admire, and do all they can 
Its entire justice being admitted, they 
are proud and anxious to be foremost in obtaining 
The immediate necessity for some most 





extensive change, being apparent toall, can the peo- 


| 


ple be to blame to advocate that change which is 
alone adequate to the pressing urgency? Our in- 
stitutions are, confessedly, worn out, musty, and an- 
tiquated, totally unfit for the present age ; and with- 
out some most extraordinary change, nothing can 
prevent our country from sharing the fate of ail old 
inonarchies ; and if our rulers obstinately refuse that 
change, the result is not difficult to prophecy. We 
see it in the ruins of Italy, in Greece, in Spain, and, 
looking through a long vista, we dimly perceive it 
portrayed inthe ruined monarchics of still more 
early days. 

I have described the Charter, I have named the 
Chartists, a body far too numerous and intelligent 
to be despised. Think you, were the people heard, 
such shameful appropriation of the people’s money 
could take place as at present, when starving 
wretches, without number, lie down in our public 
streets, to die of cold and hunger, or commit suicide 
to avoid it—while daily sumptuous dinners are 
spread for royal dogs! Think you, the people would 
vote £70,000 in one year for royal stables, (already 
too magnificent,) and only £30,000 for national edu- 
cation? Think you, such incidents as the follow- 
ing would be things of every day oceurrence? A 
poor man applies for a piece of waste land, offering 





own by descent, similarity of language, (and, as far | five pounds per annum as rent. It is refused. Hie 
as speaking of the people, exclusive of monarchy and |can get no work, and his family go tothe Union 
icould help therm. and they have resorted to outbeaks | aristocracy,) similarity of sentiment, and affectionate | workhouse, (upon the horrors of which [ dare not 
‘ regard toward each other—of course, | mean Amer- | enter in this communication, ) and he sits on the road- 
ica, whose sons and daughters will not be uninter- | side, breaking stones; while the identical piece of 
ested readers of some of those great movements |land, which would have supported his whole family 


which now agitate the whole frame-work of English 
society. 

The Tories, whose iron grasp has so Jong clutch- 
ed the throat of poor England, have this boast upon 
record, * That, impose as many and as unjust laws 
as they would, they had the power to enforce them’ 
The fearful trath of this bold assertion is visible in 
many a scene of spoliation and ruinous extortion. 
This power exists in a countless host of mercena- 
ries, policemen, spies, &c. who, well paid out of the 
enormous taxes wrung from the famishing people, 
are ever ready to incite to outrage and riot, and then, 
‘for a consideration,’ to betray. A brutal! soldiery, 
inflamed by ignorance and drunkenness, are then 
turned loose upon the defenceless mass, (and, be it 
noted, these soldiers are always led on by gentlemen, 
the e/ile of the land, flowers of the nobility, scions 
of aristocracy, and, to their shame be it spoken, often 
do the miristers of the gospel of peace figure in 
these martial gatherings, to the utter disgust of the 
right-minded, and their own eternal disgrace,) they 
make no hesitation to ride over, and cut down, in in- 
discriminate slaughter, hundreds of their fellow-men 
and women. Is this a too frightful picture of Tory 
rulein England? Alas, it is too fearfully true. Let 
the blood-stained field of Peterioo answer. 

Grappling strenuously with the Tory, for pension, 
piace and power, are the Whigs, a body chiefly 
sprung from the manufacturing interest of the coun- 
try, who have individually risen to public notice by 
advocating liberal principles; bat, when once land- 
ed on that pinnacle of human corruption, parliamen- 
tary influence, have instantly forgotten every thing 
but greediness for public plunder. Without even that 
dignity, (albeit though a false one,) which time and 
ancient recollections throw around the old nobility, 





coming generation. Hence the ‘Times * does not 
report, but describes, ridiculing and sneering as he 
; describes, and perverts a pretended report of what 
passed at recent Chartist meetings; hence vulgar 
jabuse and epithets, instead of fuithful reports ; hence 
the anonymous hireling who writes to pervert, and 
‘not to inform, resorts to ridiculous imagery ; hence 
|‘ hen-chartists’ is smeared upon paper by a ‘ cock- 
}tory’and hired tool. Fortanately, in spite of their 
l efforts against the education of the people, this sort 
of offensive reporting is losing, though it is to be re- 
gretted that it has not lost its influence. 

A woman here, Miss Martineau, has been the 
| first to set the example of refusing to allow the pub- 
| lic purse to be disbursed in her favor, by those who, 
jaccording to her views, had no just right to deal 
j With tbe people’s money, not being the representa- 

tives of that people. A woman is the first to throw 
jaside the veil, and to refuse to benefit by the intend- 
ed injustice, when it was proposed to work that in- 
justice in her own favor. 


over injustice ; and the aristocracy, both whig and 
tory, know it, 

The practice of pensioning literary men has recent- 
ly commenced with us; not the selfish class care 


own progeny and hangers-on has been so fully ex- 
posed and its grossness made so manifest by our wri- 
ters, they felt it politic to give a very thin slice to 
the Jeading literatures, that all may be expectant and 
the mass kept obedient. 

The suppressive influence of such pensions will 
be immense, and the more pernicious because the 
| effect will be unseen and intangible ; and the exam- 
|ple set by Miss Martiveau in refusing one will, we 
| trust, draw the attention of the wise and the good to 
\the danger of the practice, whilst the purse-strings 
‘pd the State and the laws which raise the supplies 

are in the hands of the aristocracy, who, from the 





jfor them, but when the iniquity of pensioning their | 


the Whig noble, a creature of yesterday, is full as 
grasping, full as intolerant, full as unmindful of the 
| pubhe interest. ‘Treating each other with a mortal 
| hatred, these two factions agree perfectiy in the ra- 
| paciousness with which they fleece and drain the 
| nation, and with the wantonness with which each 
| party squanders the public treasure on their crea- 
tures and parasites. This party may not cut down 
the people, * en masse,’ but they call in the aid of 
special commissions, which are quite as sure, by 
which men linger out their lives in jail, instead of 
being more mercifully despatched at once. Equal- 
ly injurious to, and abominated by the people, the 
|one reminds you of a bold highwayman—the other, 
{asly, sneaking thief. Are new taxes to be im- 
‘posed ? With as much voice in the imposition as the 
inhabitants of China, still, the people must pay them. 
Are unjustifiable wars entered into? Although the 
land rings from one end to the other against it, still, 





| the people inust pay for the fitting out of armaments, 
Women svoner throw | which, truth to tell, they devoutly wish at the bot- 
aside those considerations and conventional assump-| tom of the sen. And why? Because the people 
tions which men allow to pass eurrent and cover|are wholly unrepresented. Our monarchy, more jux- 
‘urious than that of Sardanapulus, is represented but 


tuo faithfuliy. Nobility also is well supported in its 
folly, weakness and vice. The State Church has 
all the bigotry and intolerance of a bench of Bishops 
to represent it. Seldom is that bench empty, when 
any question of this world’s dross is mooted; for, 
though the thoughts of such a body of men may be 
supposed to be always heavenward, things of amuch 
more earthly character often raise their pious zeal 
or anger, as the case may be. The landed interest 
cannot be represented better than it is by the host 
of thick-witted, fox-hunting county squires, with 
much more of the brule in their composition than 
Nature has given to the noble horse that carries 
their bulky and gross persons, Commercial men 
are there, bankers, slaveholders, &c. &c. But the 
English people are unrepresented—their wants are 





never heard in the House of Commons, except to be 


in comfort, is let ata nominal rent of a shilling an 
acre, toa Duke, as a game-preserve ; and if that poor 
unfortunate stone-breaker should chance to lay his 
sacreligious hands ona stray rabbit in that preserve, 
he is straightway committed to prison for two 
years!! I hardly need ask my brethren of Ameri- 
ca, if these things would ve so, were the people fairly 
represented, 

As woman has ever stood forth foremost in good 
works,—as the beloved and honored name of Maria 
Weston Chapman shines conspicuous in the defence 
‘of the enslaved and hapless of her land,—I, a woman, 
have no hesitation in avowing my adherence to the 
righteous principles I have endeavored to describe 
to my transatlantic brethren. I am sensible that 
much misrepresentation prevails, even in enlighten- 
ed America; and asa Chartist, I am anxious to 
stand rightly in the estimation of all; but most es- 
pecially do I desire my class to be rightly under- 
stood and appreciated by .4merica. Loving the 
Americans as part of our family, thankful that they 
enjoy the freedom that we now seek to attain, wish- 
ling for their sympathizing consideration, we can 
| never be wrong in keeping up a friendly communion 
} with them. The more extended the intercourse be- 
| tween us, the more we shal] understand each other. 

In all humility, hoping these remarks may not be 
unworthy the perusal of my friends across the At- 
lantic, and wishing them, most heartily, the full en- 
joyment of that liberty for which their fathers so no- 
bly struggled, 

I am, their English friend, 

Birmingham, Jan. 6, 1843. 





SOPHIA. 





Henry C. Wright. 
The following is an extract of a letter from the phi- 
lanthropic Exizasetn Pease of England, dated * Dar- 
lington, 12th mo. 3ist, 1842.’ 


| Henry C. Wright has prolonged his stay in Ire- 
‘land, very usefully, I have no doubt, but somewhat to 
|the trying of the patience of his friends hereaway, 
|who are longing inexpressibly to see and hear 
this valiant, yet gentle-spirited champion of truth. 
—tfis little book meets, so far as I] am aware, 
with universal approbation. I have heard many 
speuk in the highest terms of its worth, and I hope it 
will find an extensive circulation in this country. [I 
wish that every school, and, if possible, every fami- 
ly in the land, could be furnished with a copy; for, 
| where such principles have been instilled in child- 
hood, I can hardly imagine it probable that mature 
age would display the diabolical spirit of the war- 
rior, or that the arm could ever be lifted in slaugh- 
ter, where the mind has been so swectly instructed 
in the duty and supreme gratification of forgiving 
its enemies, and of loving all mankind as brethren. 
Tt fee] more and more encouraged regarding H. C. 
W’s visit, and am sanguine in the belief that it will 
not only prove to have been well-timed, but emi- 
nently instrumental in accelerating the progress of 
the principles of peace and of non-resistance, which 
are already rapidly spreading in this country, so 
lthat you will, I trust, have no cause to regret the 
j sacrifice you have made in sparing his services to us 
for a time. 

Thou wouldst hear from George Thompson, at 
Malta. I had an interesting and gratifying Jetter 
from thence ; and I hear, indirectly, that an account 
has been received from Alexandria. We are not 





without fears that he has formed too high an opinion 
of his Indian friend, Dwarkanauth Tagore; else 
how could the latter conscientiously extol! the gov- 
ernment of the E. I. Company, as he did, in a letter 
which he addressed to them from France, after leav- 
ing England, acknowledging a gold medal which 
they presented him with ? 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT ON THE PETITION 
OF GEORGE LATIMER AND OTHERS. 


Commoxweattu or Massacuvuserts. 

The Jvint Special Committee of the Senate and 
louse of Representatives of the State of Massacliu- | 
setts, to whom was referred the petition of George | 
Latimer, and more than sixty-five thousand citizens 
of Massachusetts, also the Message of his Excel-| 
lency the Governor, communicating a copy of all 
the correspondence between the Governor or au- 
thorities of the State of Virginia and the Executive 
Department of this Commonwealth, touching the 
case of George Latimer, ask leave to 

REPORT. 

This large body of petitioners, probably the most 
numerous that ever made application to the General 
Court, ask three things, to wit: 

1. That a law should be passed forbidding all 
persons who hold office under the government of| 
Massachusetts, from aiding in or abetting the arrest | 
or detention of any person who may be claimed as| 
a fugitive from slavery. 

2. That a law should be passed forbidding the use | 
of the jails or other public property of the State, for 
the detention of any such person before described. 

3. That soch amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States be proposed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to the other States of the Union, as 
may have the effect of forever separating the people 
of Massachusetts from ail connexion with slavery. 

These requests deeply affect the relation which 
Massachusetts bears to many of the States in this 
Union. They are requests which should not be 
lightly asked, or inconsiderately acted upon. The 
form of government established by the Constitution 
of the United States, has now been in successful! op- 
eration more than half a century, and no proposi- 
tions of the kind suggested are believed to have 
been ever before brought forward by so large a num- 
ber of persons, fur serious consideration, 2s in the 
present instance. The first impression upon the 
mind of every citizen would naturally be, that no 
change of the system, which has thus far worked fa- 
vorably for the happiness of the greater number of 
the people who live under it, could be expedient. 
And at least, it must be adiitted, that when any 
such change is proposed, the reasons which can be 
brought to bear in its favor should be of the strong- 
est kind, before any one stiould be induced to recom- 
mend it. If this remark be true in all cases, it is 
most particuiarly so in those where the change pro- 
posed is likely to be regarded with an unfriendly 
eye by the citizens of some of the States, who may 
consider theit mghte partially impaired thereby. 
Your committee are strongly impressed by the force 
of these considerations, They would be very siow | 
to yield their assent to any proposal not strongly | 
grounded in reason, or that was urged solely for the | 
purpose of agitating an exciting and dangerous sub- | 
ject. Yet, on the other hand, they are not prepared, | 
in an over earnest anxiety to aveid orto defer the | 
examination of sucha subject, to shut their ears or| 
their eyes to facts which force themselves on their | 
attention, and to the evidence which is continually | 
developing itself with more and more clearness, to | 
prove the necessity of sustaining by decisive action | 
some of the great principles upon which the liberty | 
of the citizen ard the value of all government de- 
pend. 

It cannot, and onght not to be concealed, that the | 
feeling which prompts nearly seventy thousand per- | 
sons to sign the present petition, is a feeling of un-| 
easiness at the encroachments which the friends and | 
supporters of the institution of domestic slavery in| 
the United States, are believed by them to be mak- 
ing upon the great doctrines of human freedom. Of 
all the reasons which they have for so much unea- 
siness, your committee do not feel called upon to 
treat at this time; nor will they point out the 
specific instances in which republican principles 
have been grossly vioiated, in a manner to justify 
their fears, excepting in so far as they are directly 
connected with the points under consideration. For 
the sake of greater perspicuity, and in order to di- 
vide the matter proposed by the three points of the 
petition, in the way it naturally should take, your 
committee will first discuss that branch of the sub- 
ject which relates to the prohibition upon all State 
officers to aid in the arrest of fugitives from labor; 
and the refusal of the use of the State jails for the 
detention of them. After that question shall have 
been disposed of the propriety of offering amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, will 
remain to be considered by itself. 

[t is only within a very short space of time, that 
the murmurs of dissatisfaction which have been long 
heard against the abuse of ‘both the executive and 
the legislative departments of the general govern- 
ment to further the interests of the slaveholding 
party in the Union, have reached to the third, the 
¢nost firmly established in the respect of the Ameri- 
can community, the judiciary. So long as the arbi- 
trary doctrines which have marked the progress of 
that party were perceptible only in those branches 
of our republican system which are ‘liable to con- 
stant change, there was ground for hope of a return 
to » better system, through the purifying process of 
public opinion. But when the slightest indication 
of a spread of the same dangerous notions into the 
tribunals of justice of the Union appexred, there im- 
mediately followed a change in the character of the 
ptblic feeling. The prospect grew more dark, be- 
cause there was more of permanency in the quality 
of the coloring. This change is mainly to be at- 
tributed to one decision made by the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, at the January 
term of the year 1242. Your committee refer to 
the case entitled Edward Prigg versus the State of 
Pennsylvania, And inasmuch as upon that ease has 
grown the request of the petitioners, the members of 
the committee feel it indispensably necessary not 
only to go into an examination of its principles and 
effect in this report, but to beg of the members of 
the General Court to examine it for theinselves. 
For, upon the view which exch person will take of 
that decision, nrust depend the propriety or impro- 
priety, in his mind, of adopting the measures which 
the committee will ultimately recommend. 

Yet, before going into the brief notice of that case 
which may here be permitted, they desire unequivo- 
cally to signify the spirit with which they mean to 
proceed. They disclaim any disposition to oppose 
the Constitution of the United States, or to resist or 
deny the binding nature, upon the citizens of all 
the States, of the provisions which it contains. They 
do not seek to instigate any discontent with the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court, organized as that 
tribunal is, in a perfectly constitutional form; and 
deciding questions that come up for its considera- 
tion, as it does, in a regular and unexceptionable | 
manner. Whatever may have been the emotions | 
with which they read the decision in the case in| 
question, there was not mingled with them a particle 
of inclination to dey its validity az a decree. How- 
ever adverse it s¢emed, in its spirit and tendencies, 
to all the noblest principles at the foundation of a 
republican government, such as that of the United 
States claims to be, it was sufficient that the regu- 
larly constituted tribunal had declared such to be 
the law, torsecure for it acquiescence on the part of 
those States whose rights are most deep!y affected, 
and whose legislation is most extensively annulled 
by it. It is, however, one thing not to strive to con- 
tend with the authority of the court, and another to| 
endeavor to discover justifiable and proper modes of | 
remedying, at least in part, the evils which it has 
vecasioned, Although your committee are in no! 
sense inclined to dispute the power of the highest | 
tribunal of the Union, they see go objection to mak- | 
ing a calm examination of the reasoning which it | 
uses, or to recommending such measures as are by} 
itself admitted to be within the ability of the State | 
to adopt, and are calculated to restrain the danger- | 
ous authority which it assumes. It is for the sake) 
of defining what the extent of that authority is, as) 
well as of ascertaining whether the time has come 
to recommend restraining measures, that your com- 
inittee propose to refer to the case of Edward Prigg. 

And, first of all, it may be as well to give in full 
the second section of the fourth artiele of the Con-| 
stitution of the United States, because it was on the | 
construction of a part of it that the case came up 
for decision, 

‘ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of eitizers ia the several | 
States, 

‘A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice,and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
the crime 

*No person held to serviee or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
diseharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.’ 


Your committee have given the whole of the 
three clauses of the section, although the case of 
Prigg has reference only to the last of them. The 
reason is, that they will have occasion, in the course 





























of their report, to allude to each of them in succes- 
sion, and it may be convenient to lock atthem in the 
connexion. It will be perceived that each clause 
is in its character restrictive of State authority. The 
first prohibits the creation of distinctions of citizen- 
ship in any one State, which would exclude citizens 
of the rest from a right to enjoy the privileges and 
immunities that citizenship may confer within its 
borders. The second restrains the States from har- 
boring and protecting persons charged with crimes, 
and flying from justice from one State to another. 
The third secures slave owners in the States where 
the relation of master and slave exists, against the 


It was, then, to secure the blessings of liberty to 
the generations now in being in America, that the 
Constitution was adopted. That design should, then, 
be eternally kept in view, when construing each of 
itg separate provisions. And althoughit may be ad- 
mitted that the same rule of construction cannot, in 
every part, be rigidly adhered to, yet one thing 
ought to be insisted upon, which is, that whatever 
may be the form of the rule, it should, in substance, 
invariably favor the development of those blessings 
which it was the object to secure. And, moreover, 
it ought to be insisted on, that wherevera paragraph 
occurs in it consonant with the purposes declared in 
the preamble, it should be interpreted in its most 





danger of Josing ownership, by virtue of any legisla- 
tion, which those States not recognizing slavery | 
might adopt. [t also directs that fugitive slaves | 
shall be delivered up on ‘claim’ of the owner. } 

Now it is immediately perceptible, that a difficnl- 
ty arises in the construction of this last clause in the | 
section, from the use of the word ‘claim’ there. 
What does ‘claim’ in this connexion mean? Does | 
it mean simply the assertion of a right to a person | 
by aslave owner? or does it include the proof ne- 
cessary to show that that assertion is founded in| 
truth and justice? If only the first, then the liberty | 
of every freeman in the land, of whatever color and | 
complexion, is at the mercy of any person who may | 
be unscrupulous enough to affirm him to be his | 
slave; and none of the provisions of our laws, so} 
carefully made to protect us from arbitrary impris- | 
onment, can avail. If, on the other hand, it means} 
a demand supported by evidence to make it good; 
then is it or ought it to be within the power of the 
person demanded to enjoy the same opportunities of 
rebutting that evidence, which the law gives him in 
every other case of disputed right? And to that} 
end he should have the privilege of immediate re 
dress, if wronged, through the ordinary process of 
law, and a trial by twelve of his peers. 

This is the first and greatest difficulty ; to under- 
stand exactly what the word ‘claim’ means; and 
this difficulty the law of the United States passed on 
the 12th of February, 1793, was intended to remove. 
That law was designed fo specify the manner in 
which persons charged with crimes, and fleeing from 
justice from one State into another, should be de- 
manded. {n other words, its first application was to 
be to the second clause of the section of the Consti- | 
tution already quoted, but it was also made to em- 
brace a provision for the recovery of fugitive slaves | 
on ‘claim’ made by the master. That provision is | 
in the following words : 





* When a person he!d to labor in any of the United | 
States, or in either of the territories on the northwest | 
or south of the river Ohio, under the Jaws thereof, | 
shall escape into any other of the said States or terri- | 
tory, the person to whom such labor or service may be 
due, his agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to} 
seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take 
him or her before any judge of the cireuit or district 
courts of the United States, residing or being within 
the State, or before any magistrate of a county, city or 
towa corpurate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall 
be made, and upon proof to the satisfaction of such 
judge or magistrate, either by oral testimony or afli- 
davit, taken before and certified by a magistrate of 
any such State or territory, that the person so seized 
or arrested, doth, under the laws of the State or terri- 
tory from which he or she fled, owe service or labor 
to the person claiming him or her, it shall be the duty 
of such judge or magistrate to give a certificate there- | 
of to such elaimant, his agent or attorney, which shall | 
be sufficient warrant for removing the said fugitive | 
from labor to the State or territory from which he or | 
she fled.’ 

3y this law it will be seen, that the Congress of 
the United States adopted a middle course in defi- 
ning the sense of the word ‘claim’ in the Constitu- 
tion. They admitted that it was not enough to make 
a mere demand, and, upon that demand, to carry 
away the person demanded into captivity. But, on 
the other hand, they denied the necessity under it 
of substantiating the right of property to the same 
extent that is required in all ordinary cases of dis- 
pute atlaw. They specified the degree of proof 
which would be sufficient to establish the claim, and, 
setting aside the right of trial by jury, they reposed 
in the breast of any federal or State magistrate, even 
to the justice of the peace, the power of deciding, 
without appeal, upon the question of freedom or sla- 
very tor his fellow-ren. Neither were they very 
severe in regard to the character of the evidence 
which might be adduced to sustain the claim. It 
may be oral or written. It may be only the certified 
oath of the claimant sworn to before a magistrate in 
the slave territory itself. All that is necessary is, 
to make what is culled in law a prima fucie case, 
‘such as, upon an ordinary warrant, would justify 
his commitment for trial’* Whereupon the judge 
or justice of the peace before whom a man claimed 
as a slave may happen to come, may, according to 
his will and pleasure, erder his release or consign 
him irrevocably to bondage. 

Such are the passages of the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States upon which the Judges of 
the Supreme Court were called to express an opin- 
ion in the case of Edward Prigg. ‘They were re- 
quired to say how far these controlled the power of 
the States to legislate upon the subjects to which 
they referred. Your committee understand their an- 
swere to establish— 





1. That the federal government has an exclusive 
right to regulate the mode in which the ‘claim ’ of 
a master over his fugitive slave shall be made. 

2. The Congress of the United States has already 
exercised that right in a perfectly constitutional man- 
ner through the law of 1793, already quoted. 

3. All legislation on the part of the several States 
which directly or indirectly limits or restrains the 
right of recovery of fugitive slaves on ‘claim’ as 
thus defined, is utterly null and void. 

4. No State can pass a law in any way interfering 
with the power of summary removal of an individu- 
al ‘claimed’ as a fugitive slave from its territory, 
provided that this power be exercised by the Judges 
of the United States Courts, but it is not obligatory 
upon any State to suffer its own magistrates to ex- 
ercise the same power. 


'strained, as far as possible, to the precise purposes 


facie case, ‘such as upon an ordinary warrant would 


liberal sense; and, on the other hand, wherever a 
paragraph oceurs which is not in unison with the 
main design, that the meaning of it shouid be re- 


it was intended to serve. 

The great objection which your committee have 
to make to the decision of the Court, in this instance, 
is that the rule of action here pointed out has been 
overlooked or disregarded. Hence the confined 
view tuken of one particular clause of the Constitu- 
tion, unfavorable to the principles of liberty, is made 
not simply to conflict with the construction of all the 
other clauses in it which secure to the people the 
blessings it ought to confer, but, in its practical ef- 
fect, to ride over them all. It overturns, also, the 
great barriers in the declaration of rights of many 
of the separate States, which protect the citizen and 
guarantee his personal safety. And, above ail, it 
proclaims to the world the startling truth, that the 
continuance of bondage to the slave is of more worth 
to the mind of Americans than the continuance of 
liberty to the freeman. For the question which 
your committee are now to consider, is not simply 
whether a slave shall be recovered after his escape 
from his master into territories where slavery is not 
recognized, but whether a freeman shall be enslaved, 
beyond the possibility of escape, at the mere volition 
ofa town or county magistrate. It is the danger of 
the freeman which calls for the most attentive con- 
sideration. The execution of the clause of the Con- 
stitution for the delivery of slaves, would not, per- 
haps, be a legitimate ground for State interference, 
or State discussion, if it did not so happen that it 
was liable to overstep its appropriate sphere, and 
deprive a class of men of certain rights, in the en- 
joyment of which it is the dounden duty of the State 
to prctect them. 

Supposing, for example, that a colored man, a 
citizen of Massachusetts, should leave his home 
where he is known, to go to a distant place in pir- 
suit of work. Supposing that a crafty kidnapper 
should have traced his progress, and, in an unguard- 
ed hour, should seize him and make oath before a 
justice of the peace that he wasa slave. The effect 
of this movement would be at once to strike from 
under hi: the only support which a freeman has, the 
common law rights and those secured by the State 
Constitution. He would be at the merey of the 
magistrate, who wight be prejudiced, and not im- 
possibly might be corrupt. Bet even the most hon- 
est magistrate is only required to see that a prima 


justify a man’s commitment for trial,’ is made before 
he is authorized to proceed to sentence him to sla- 
very without appeal. ‘The burden of proof is com- 
pletely transferred from the party claiming the man 
as property to the party struggling to be free. Thus 
the most fully estab!ished principle in the govern- 
ments of the United and the several States, that a 
nan is presumed to be free until he is proved to be 
otherwise, is completely overturned, even in the 
free States, and the contrary is assumed, to wit, that 
some men shall be presumed to be slaves unless 
they shall, at all times, be prepared incontestably to 
prove their freedom. 

Has it indeed come to this, that after centuries of 
contest between the principles of absoiutism and of 
liberty, no further progress should have been made 
in establishing them in republican America, on im- 
mutable foundations, that such a doctrine would be- 
token? The old English common law goes very 
far beyond this. That law, from which we derive 
most of our impressions of civil liberty, distinctly 
condemns every invasion, direct or indirect, upon 
the freedom of the individual. What says Judge 
Blackstone on this point ? 


‘OF great importance to the public is the preserva- 
tion of this personal liberty ; fur if ouce it were left 
in the power of any, the highest magistrate, to im- 
prison arbitrarily whomever be or his officers thought 
proper, (as in France it is datly practised by the 
crown,) there would soon be an end ofall other rights 
and immunities. Some have thought that unjast at- 
tacks, even upon life or property, at thé arbitrary will 
of the magistrate, are less dangerous to the Common- 
wealth, than suchas are made upon the personal lib- 
erty of the subject,’ 


And yet this power not merely of confining but 
enslaving a man to do the work of another for life, 
isone which, according to the construction now 
contendec for, is vested not simply in one ngh mag- 
istrate, but in every magistrate, high or low, wheth- 
er of city, town or county, in every State of the Uni- 
ted States. If this be security against tyranny, 
your committee are ata loss to know what consti- 
tutes the difference between a free and a despotic 
government. 

The complaint made against the decision of the 
Supreme Court, should be stated distinetly. It is 
that, in adjudicating the right of recovery of fugitive 
slaves, they have endangered the rights of freemen, 
and diminished their secure enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of liberty. If it be impossible to prevent an in- 
dividual in a State from resorting to the process de- 
scribed, in a wrongful manner, against any person 
whom he shall think fit to claiin as his slave; then 
it follows, that the barriers which have been consid- 
ered as obstructing every attack upon personal Jib- 
erty, are actually thrown down. Was it the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution, that one lit- 
tle clause, admitted by way of compromise with the 
upholders of slavery, should thus be made omnipo- 
tent against freedom? Surely not. Neither would 
the temper of the people of that day, just emerging 





Your committee regret to perceive, in this con- 
struction of the Constitution, no safeguard whatev- 
er for the liberty of a citizen who, though free, may 
happen to be seized in a place where he is unknown, 
on the ‘claim’ of aslave-owner. The writ of per- 
sonal replevin, that of habeas corpus, and the right 
of trial by jury, all invaluable privileges of the citi- 
zen, fall a dead letter before the combined will of a 
careless or unscrupulous magistrate and a crafty 
kidnapper. It is to be feared that a decision cannot 
be well founded, which, in republican America, 
shall bring us to such results as these. It is, never- 
theless, very true that in the opinion given by the 
Judges to justify their decision, a very opposite view 
is taken of it. ‘Construe the right of legislation as 
exclusive in Congress,’ they say, ‘and every evil and 
every danger vanishes.’ Your committee lament the 
circumstance that they cannot see the matter in the 
same light. On the contrary, they would be more 
apt to affirm, that if you construe the right of legis- 
lation in the particular specified, to be so exclusive 
in Congress as that it may make the general gov- 
ernment able, at any moment, to destroy the force of 
every well-recognized principle of human liber- 
ty in the federal and State Constitutions, then eve- 
ry evil and every danger, so far from vanishing, 
must be multiplied a thousand fold. Your commit- 
tee take the liberty, very respectfully, to dispute the 
reasoning which leads to a result so alarming. The 
Judges say, in extenuation, that‘ in the exposition | 
of the portion of the Constitution under examination, | 
the Court limits itself to those considerations which | 
appropriately and exclusively belong to it, without 
laying down any rules of interpretation of a more 
general nature’ And again: ‘Hence the safest 
rule of interpretation, after all, will be to look tothe 
nature and object of the particular powers, dutics 
and rights, with all the lights and eids of contempo- 
rary history; and to give to the words of each just 
such operation and force consistent with their legit- 
imate meaning, as may fairly secure and attain the 
ends proposed.’ Perhaps this view may be the just 
one; but it is not the one which is most favorable to 
the preservation of the spirit of our free institutions. 
Your committee cannot help thinking that, in the in- 
terpretation of any one or of all the separate portions 
of that instrument, a general idea of the spirit in 
which it was conceived and the high purposes it 
was designed to fulfil, should be uniformly observed 
to predominate. And to this end it is useful to hold 
in constant remembrance the strong words of the 
preamble, which furnish a tolerable clue to the in- 
tent, if such a clue were not every where to be 
found in the instrument itseif. That preamble de- 
clares— 


‘We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterit . do ordain and 
establish this Constitution fur the United States of 
America.’ 





from the contest of the revolution, have submitted 
to the construction a moment. It was not enough 
fut them that the privilege of the habeas corpus was 
expressly secured to them in the body of the instru- 
ment; it was jot enough for them that the preamble 
assured them that the object was ‘to secure to them 
and their posterity the blessings of liberty.’ It was 
not enough that jury trials shou!d be secured to 
them in cases of crime only,—they incorporated into 
amendments the great principles which they felt 
onght to be acknowledged beyond the reach of 
equivocation. Jose amendments, all of them, have 
more or less reference to the liberty of the individu- 
al citizen, and are designed to secure it. Take for 
example the fourth, the fifth, the sixth and the seventh, 


4. * The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; and 
no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation; and particularly de- 
seribing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be s« ized.’ 

5, * No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless, on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice putin jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled, in any criminal ease, to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just compen- 
sation.’ 

6. ‘In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by anim- 
partial jury of the State and district’ wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his faver; and to have the assistance of counse! for 
his defence.” 

7. ‘In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved; and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of 
the United States, than according to the rules of the 
common faw." 


If a man claimed by another as his slave, escaped 
from bondage, were to be considered a criminal), he 
would be entitled by the seventh amendment above 
quoted, to a public trial, by an impartial jury. Ifhe 
were regarded as a mere piece of property above 
the value of twenty dollars, still, by the seventh 
amendment, the fact of ownership would require the 
judgment of a jury. In point of fact, however, he is 
not included in either or any of the above provisions. 
It is enough that he is ‘claimed’ under the second 
section of the fuurth article, to strip him of almost 
every privilege secured by our republican forms of 
government, and to !ay him, bound hand and foot, at 
the mercy of any single magistrate, whom it is the 
pleasure of the claimant to select and make the in- 








* See Story's Commentaries on the Constitution, iit. 
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strument ofhis will. Your committee cannot refrain 








BERATOR. 
from expressing their opinion, that any construction 
of the Constitution and laws, which leads to such 
practical incongrnities in our republican institutions 
as this, must have its origin either in a very confined 


ora prejudiced view of the subject, and perhaps in 
some degree in both. 


The great objection to the decision of the Supreme 
Court is, then, that by virtue of this confined view of 
one portion of the Constitution, it assumes as a rale 
of practical value, that slavery must be ma. the in- 
Stitution to be sustained even at the cost of all the 
safeguards to liberty. The consequence follows, 
that slavery and its doctrines furnish the standard of 
construction, and liberty is made the exception in- 
stead of the rule. The result must be, as your 
committee have already stated, in every case where 
a man brings before a magistrate an individual whom 
he avers to belong to him as a slave, that magistrate, 
in the absence of all other testimony, is bound to 
believe his statement true, Ile mast give the cer- 
tificate which consigns him to slavery, unless the 
unfortunate person seized can distinctly prove his 
freedom. In what a dreadfal position this doctrine 
places all the individuals who have a shade of color 
in their skins, throughout the free States, must be 
instantly perceived. They have no security, when 
absent trom their own homes, for an instant, against 
the arts of the wily kidnapper. Ou this point, the 
opinion of the court goes so far as to say ‘that the 
owner of a slave has a right vested iu hin to seize 
and re-capture his slave in every State of the Union, 
whenever he can do it without any breach of the 
peace or illegal violence, without the intervention 
of any forms of law whatever. The chief justice, in 
his separate opinion, confirms this view, and says 
that the very simple form required by the United 
States of going before a magistrate, 1s wholly un- 
necessary. ‘No certificate or warrant is needed, if 
the person seized goes peaceably, and whoever re- 
sists or obstructs the claimant is a wrong-doer.” In 
other words, the chief justice construes the word 
‘claim,’ in the second section, fourth article, to mean 
the mere assertion of aright; and living, as he does, 
on the very confines of slavery, he sees no difficulty 
in the way of aconstruction which shall cover a 
quiet seizure of any free colored man who may hap- 
pen to live on the Pennsylvania border, whenever it 
shall be in the power of a Maryland kidnapper to 
catch hlm absent from home without free papers, 
and to drag him over the boundary of his freedoin. 

Let it not fora moment be supposed that this. is 
any imaginary danger. I'he very case which caused 
the passage of the law of the United States, of 1793. 
adopting a different construction of the word ‘claim’ 
from that of the chief justice, proves it is not. It 
appears that so long ago as the year 1783, Jolin, a 
free negro, residing at Washington, in the county 
of Washington and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
was seized and carried away into Virginia by three 
white men. He was sold, and became the slave for 
life of Nicholas Casey, residing near Romney, on, 
the South branch of the Potomac, in that State. The | 
abolition society of Pennsylvania, having become 
aware of the fact, that these three white men, then 
under indictment as criminals under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, had taken refuge in Virginia, applied 
to their Governor Mifflin to demand of the Governor 
of Virginia those persons as fugitives from justice, 
under the second clause of the section in the Con- 
stitution, just at that time going into operation, 
which we have been considering. Governor Mifflin 
accordingly made the demand. But he was refused 
by the Governor of Virginia, on the ground that the 
Constitution had not provided the means by which 
the provision respecting the surrender of persons 
flying from justice could be earried into effect.— 
Thus it was that the want of a supplementary law 
was made the plea ender which kidnappers of a free 
negro were saved from punishment. He and his 
posterity were condemned to bondage, and the per- 
petrators of one of the most high-handed crimes that 
can be committed against a fellow-being were pro- 
tected because the attorney genera! of Virginia was 
not quite convinced that it ought to be calleda 
crime. 

And this is but a part of the picture. In conse- 
quence of this difficulty in the construction of an 
important part of the federal Constitution which had 
failed to punish men guilty of enslaving a freeman, 
Governor Mifflin submitted to President Washing- 
ton all the facts in the case, and he, in his turn, sent 
them to Congress. ‘The result was the introduction 
of a bill which did indeed provide against a recur- 
rence of the difficulty complained of, but it also em- 
braced a new and wholly different clause directing 
the manner of recovering a slave. It isan unwel- 
come idea to receive, but your committee fear that 
attentive observation of the history of the country 
will show it to be just, that even the best legislation 
has not been suffered to go on without some incum- 
branco or Other which tie aphulders of domestic 
slavery have striven to impose, in order that they 
might the more certainiy fasten it upon the States 
which do not, within their own limits, sanction that 
institution. The law of which we are now treating, 
furnishes a prominent example of the truth of this 
remark, The original recommendation of President 
Washington related solely to the subject of recov- 
ery of criminals flying from one State into another. 
It had grown out of an unpunished offence against 
the liberty of a freeman. The end proposed was to 
prevent a repetition of a similar accident. But the 
law did not go from the two Houses of Congress 














stitution of the United States, between the conces- 
sion made to slavery in one part of the instrument, 
and the preservation of the great principles which 
characterize almost every other part. ‘The penalties 
imposed by it upon such persons as might, under the 
pretence of recovering fugitive slaves, come into 
the State and attempt to make use of its provisions 
to enslave the free, were not too heavy nor injudi- 
ciousty prescribed’ Yet it was this unlucky excep- 
ian in favor of the freedom of Pennsylvanians, whieh 
ultimately turned the boon so ardently sought for 
by the people of Maryland into a stumbling block of 
offence. Jt was this which induced them at last to 
deny the constitutionality of a statute which they 
had themselves procured to be passed, and to carry 
the question up, at the public expense, to be tried in 
the person of Edward Prigz, a slave-catcher, iniict- 
ed under the law, by the highest judicial tribunal 
known to the country. ‘Chat tribunal has formally 
decided in favor of Prigg, and has annulled the pro- 
vision of the law of Pennsylvania which would have 
punished him. ‘That tribunal bas decided that the 
power to recover slaves on ‘ claim’ is universal, and 
can be restraine bor regulated by no free State. It 

has decided that it is not possible for any State to 

pass statutes which, althongh intended to preserve 

the rights of freemen to a class of persons, by simi- 

larity of color perpetually liable to be mistaken for 

slaves, may yet involve the necessity of sometimes 

conceding the ordinary advantages of the law to the 

slave himself. It has decided that it is enongh that 

a colored man be ‘claimed’ asa slave at once to 
tuke from him the right which the common law gives 
him, which almost every form of government in the 
free States confirms, and which the constitution of 

the United States solemnly guarantees. 

Your committee are deliberately of opinion, that 
a decision which arrives at a result so shocking to 
the feelings and the principles of every citizen in a 
land of freedom, must be in its principle erroncous 
And they hope that atime may yet come when a 
revision, by persons a majority of whom will not be 
directly interested in the question at issue, will re- 
store to their vigor the genuine doctrines of liberty. 
That time cannot, however, be reasonably expected 
very soon, and in the mean time the question arises, 
what are the free States to do? Shall the slave 
holder or the kidnapper range far and wide over 
their limits, setting at defiance all the ordinary re- 
straints of our laws, and carrying whom they please 
before any magistrate they please, even to an ordi- 
nary justice of the peace, there to be dealt with 
summarily, without the chance of appeal? Your 
committee cannot hesitate upon the answer which 
shall be given to these questions ;—and their only 
doubt has been upon the measures necessary practi- 
cally to check this great power. Without, in the re- 
inotest degree, intending to recommend any steps of 
resistance to the execution of the clause of the Con- 
stitution which has been so liberally construed, so 
long as it shall remain a clanse in that instrument, 
they do nevertheless feel the necessity of devising 
some method, strictly justifiable in itself, of restrict- 
ing the scope of its operation. They consiJer the 
clause referred to so often, as an exception to the 
general character of the instrument that contains it. 
And further, that as such exception, al! proceedings 
under it should be made to conflict as little as possi- 
ble with the liberty of the citizen under State as 
well as the general government. If the slave must 
be made subject to recovery, he should not be made 
so under any reasonable doubt of the fact of his be- 
ing held to service for life. For your committee 
must insist that, in spite of all the restraining pro- 
visions of the Constitution, it would be a far grosser 
violation of its general character and spirit to permit 
the enslaving of one freeman through its means than 
the hberation of a thousand slaves. 

It is a growing cause of complaint with the peo- 
ple of the free States, that the great principle which 
lies at the foundation of their politica] institutions, 
and forms the basis of the social theory, is now not 
simply denied in a large portion of the Union, bat 
conternned. Government is, in its very essence, a 
surrender by individuals of a portion of the liberty 
whic! they possess in a state of nature, for the sake 
of more perfect protection against violence, of that 
which they do not surrender. But the practice has 
become general with the citizens of the slave States, 
to consider questions of national importance chiefly 
according to the bearing they may be expected to 
have upon the all-important point of maintaining a 
subjection, by force, of two or three millions of hu- 
man beings. In order to effect this, the most self- 
evident truths are denied, and the plainest directions 
of the Constitution of the United States are set at 
defiance. The first object is to establish, not sim- 
ply in their own territories, but throughout the Union, 
the proposition, that men of dark skin shall every- 
where be presu:ned to be slaves, and that they shall 
nowhere be presumed to be citizens. In evidence 
of this, it is only necessary to refer to the manner in 
which the first clause of the section of the Constitu- 
tion, already quoted, that which establishes the 
rights of citizenship throughout the States, is daily 
and hourly violated in most, if not all, the ports of 
the southern States. This violation is deliberate, 
because it has been persevered in for twenty years, 
notwithstanding that one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, himself a citizen 
of one of the States which set the example of au- 
thorizing it by legislative statutes, did long ago, 
froin his judicial seat at home, pronounce such !eg- 











without an appendage of a clause of wholly different 
intent. The friends of slavery could not consent to | 
facilitate the surrender of nen guilty of enslaving | 
their fellows without having a quid pro quo ina pro- | 
vision for the more effectual recovery, without the | 
intervention of the ordinary forms of law, of their | 
own escaping slaves. The passage of one clause 
was made to hang upon the success of the other, 
and thus the fair fruit of our legislation in one case 
was made to envelop the bitter ashes of the other. It 
is needless to add, that this compromise, like every 
other which has been made upon the same subject, 
has turned exclusively to the benefit of the slave- 
holders. And even that very part of the law which 
was gained upon the representation of Governor 
Mifilin to secure the surrender of fugitive criminals, 
is now converted, by the ingenuity of slaveliolding 
affidavit-makers, into a new engine for the recovery 
of their slaves. The application to His Excellency 
Governor Davis, by the acting Governor of Virginia, 
backed by the affidavit of James B. Gray, for the 
surrender of George Latimer, as a fugitive from jus- 
tice, who is alleged to have been the latter person’s 
slave, is an instance in point to which your commit- 
tee will presently refer more at large. If such a 
construction of the Constitution could once be es- 
tablished as would justify the surrender of persons 
alleged to be slaves by the executive of a free State 
on the oath of the master, that they had been guilty 
of crimes, this oath to be forwarded by the Governor 
of the State in which that master resides, as the de- 
cisive evidence of their guilt, then it would need lit- 
tle foresight to conjectnre the change of operations 
that would immediately take place in the South.— 
The fugitive slave would be stripped of all public 
sympathy with his involuntary condition, and would, 
in every case where he could be traced, be made, by 
the invocation of the State power, to fall into the 
class of malefactors escaping from justice, whilst he 
could be deprived of the rights of habeas corpus and 
of jury trial with greater certainty and less odinim, 
than if he had been claimed as a fugitive slave by 
the master alone. 

Your committee will now return to the case of 
Prigg against the State of Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of showing how utterly unprotected it has left 
the citizens of the free States against violations of 
their personal liberty. The law of Pennsylvania, 
which was adjudicated upon and declared inconsis- 
tent with the United States Constitution, and there- 
fore null and void, was a Jaw passed by the Legis- 
Jature of that State, in the year 1826. It was pas- 
sed at the instance and solicitation of commission- 
ers, appointed by the constituted authoritiés of the 
neighboring State of Maryland, for the purpose of 
more thoroughly securing the recovery of slaves fly- 
ing across the border which divides the slave and 
the free States. Its main design was to furnish an 
easy and speedy mode of restoration of such slaves, 
although not a summary one, nor one setting aside 
every right which would accrue, in all other cases, 
even to the vilest criminal. The only condition re- 
quired was the proper one, that the fact of bondage 
should be distinctly proved before the magistrate, 
previously to his giving the necessary certificate for 
the slave’s surrender. In other words, the ordinary 
principle of our law was maintained, that a man 
sould be presumed free, until the facts proved him 
to be aslave. In addition to these clauses, however, 
it did so happen that the framers of the law, in the 
exercise of a wise precaution, inserted two sections 
to guard against the probable abuse of the facilities 
conceded to slaveholders, for the purpose of kidnap- 
ping colored men actually free. ‘The title of the 

aw was ‘An Act to give effect to the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, relative to fu- 
gitives froin labor, for the protection of free people of 
color, and to prevent kidnapping.” And so te as 
your committee can perceive, it did very strictly 


islation unconstitutional. Neither does the case 
stop here. South Carolina, which took the lead in 
this measure of resistance to the Constitution, bas 
been followed by most of the slave States of the 
Union. Year after year, the legislation complained 
of gains ground, by transmission from the elder to 
the younger States. Remonstrance from the free 
States is not listened to. But when a powerful for- 
eign nation, which never suffers her citizens to be 
injured without claiming redress, and generally ex- 
acting it if not voluntarily offered—when Great Brit- 
ain interferes and points to commercial engagements 
infringed, then the laws which are never relaxed in 
their application to brethren of the same nation, are 
suspended so far as they relate tothe stranger. And, 
as if to crown all, the very terms of the common 
bond are now disputed, and the sense of it absolute- 
ly denied. Those persons who are known in Mas- 
sachusetts as citizens, are declared not to be such 
citizens, and therefore not entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of citizenship, by the voice not of 
her own people, but by that of communities living at 
a distance from her territories, And the resolutions 
heretofore passed by her representatives and sena- 
tors legally elected to serve in her General Court, 
for the purpose of uttering her will, resolutions re- 
monstrating against the tyrannical edicts which op- 
press some of her citizens, instead of méeting with 
even respectful attention, are characterized by the 
authorities of at least one of the States complained of, 
the as sickly effusions of fanaticism,—as if a mock- 
ery of the simple words of the Constitution of the 
U.S. were not enough, without superadding insult 
to injury, and to the downright violation of all right. 
Upon this topic, however, your committee do not 
propose to dilate further in this report. Enough has 
probably been said to show the effect which the leg- 
islution of the slave States has had to destroy the 
force of the Constitution in one particular,—the gen- 
eral rights of citizenship which it was intended to 
confer. The same result is again observable in the 
construction attempted tobe placed upon the second 
clause of the section which has been heretofore 
quoted. And itis still more strikingly visible in 
the action had under the third and last. Nowhere 
can this truth be more clearly seen than in the 
course of proceeding adopted in the case of George 
Latimer. That is the case which immediately gave 
rise to the great petition referred to the considera- 
tion of your committee, upon which they now report. 
On the nineteenth day of October, 1842, a color- 
ed man, represented to be more white than black, 
was seized in the streets of Boston, by an officer of 
justice, upon a warrant issued from the police court 
of that city, on a complaint entered against him by 
E.G. Austin, Esq. for larceny committed at Boston, 
within the limits of the Commonwealth. Mr. Aus- 
tin had no personal cause of complaint in the case, 
but was acting only as the attorney of James B. 
Gray,a white citizen of Norfolk, in the State of 
Virginia. Mr. Austin knew that no such larceny 
as that complained of had ever been committed in 
Massachusetts, but, according to his own statement, 
from entire inattention to the mode in which the 
complaint was entered, suffered the error to escape 
his observation. He had intended to have entered 
it as committed in Norfolk, in Virginia, which is a 
place wholly without the jurisdiction of Massacha- 
setts. Be this as it may, Latimer was seized and 
put into jail upon a warrant that could not have 
stood a moment’s legal investigation. But the in- 
stant that he was lodged in jail, the same consta- 
ble who had placed him there forthwith changed his 
attitude, and assumed to detain him by a different 
authority. He produced a written power, signed by 
Mr. James B. Gray, to detain Latimer as a fugitive 
from labor due to him. Mr. Avastin had acted as 
the attorney of Mr. Gray in the matter of the crimi- 
nal complaint, only that he might the more effectu- 





mark out the precise line contemplated in the Con- 


ally serve his main purpose of recovering his slave. 
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eli ctoral votes, guined to the masters from the chains 
of two millions of human beings, and held forth as the 
prize to that individual and that party which will con- 
sent to make the greatest sacrifices of principle to ob- 
tain them, are sufficient to decide the character of the 
eovernment policy - Vhis has been submitted to with 

Out great murmuring up to this time, but there are 
many indications to prove that it will net be so any 
longer. The free States have a right to be heard on 
this point, because the original compromise, which 
was inude upon this subjectia the Constiintion, and 
whieh let in this enormous power, has in its practical 
effect beemwholly favorable to the slive States, and 
without any benefit at all to them. The power whieh 
is gained by the white slave-owners, through the rep- 
resentation of their slaves, is a constant, enduring, and 
thereasins power; whilst the slight relief! from the 
proportional burdens, expertenced by the citizens of 
the free States, through the taxation of those siaves, 
has been experienced vnly during the very brief peri- 
ods, few and far between, when direct taxes have 
been levied by the federal government. For the last 
ten or twenty vears that the slave power has pressed 
the hardest upon the free States, these have derived 
neta particle of compensation for the burden It is 
now the moment to state this frankly and fearlessly, 
and to ask for a revision of the contract. 

Your committee have then come to the conclusion 
to recommend that an amendment of the Constitution 
be proposed in the third clanse of the second section 
of the first article. They believe that the root of the 
evil which threatens the peace and happiness of the 
Union lies there. They would eradicate it if they 
could. Butat any rate they deem it not unwise that 
Massachusetts should act under a provident eye to the 
future, and by a calus and frank exposition of ler doc- 
trines, endeavor to guard against dungers to come. 
The representation of a free country ought to be the 
representation only of the free. Let this principle be 
once carried out, and the government ot the, United 
States will assume a moral power on the face of the 
earth which it has never yet enjoyed. Let this prin- 
ciple be carried out, and the geographical distinctions 
Which threaten the integrity of the Union, and against 
forming which Washington's last words so earnestly 
forewarned us ali, will lose the greatest source of their 
support. Neither will the slaveholding States lose so 
much by asseuting to the change, as they may at first 
imagine, Let them once remove the necessity of ac- 
knowledging the influence of the slave in the nation- 
al councils, and they will remove the strongest incite- 
ment to agitating the question of his freedom, Let 
them cease to extend their local taw over States which 
cannot assent to its propricty, and they will be more 
likely to maiotain it undisturbed at home. ‘The great 
object with Massachusetts is to free itself from all re- 
sponsibility, direct or indirect, for the continuance and 
spread of slavery mm the United States If it must ex- 
ist, let it exist without sanction from the free States. 
Let those only sustain it, who think they derive plea- 
sure or profit from the relation. it is non-interfer- 
enee, based upon a total separation of interests in the 
subject, which is the puint aimed at by the present 
proposal. 

But it may be objected to the committee's amend- 
ment, that it will not of itself, even if adopied by the 
requisite number of States, effeet the purpose intended 
by the petitioners. The remark is true. There are 
several pavsages of the Constitution, besides that fix- 
ing the basis of representation, which connect the 
free States with slavery. ‘They are all, however, of 
secondary consequence, When compared with that, 





and as they probably draw their vitulity from, so they ) 


would die with it. Your committee are, for this rea- 
sen, unwilling to weaken the force of the position 
taken by them on the main question, by at the same 
insiant, opening a variety of smaller ones. Jtis the 
slave representation, which in their belief is eficeting, 
by slow but sure degrees, the overthrow of all the no- 
ble principles that were embodied in the federal Con- 
stitution. ‘To that let the public attention be exclu- 
sively directed. If im the process necessary to the 
precuring a rewoval of it from the instrument of gov- 








eroment, it should become advisable to cousider the | 


prints of minor consequence, this may be done then as 
easily as now, and with more effect. 


would alone, in the opinion of your committee, be of 


furce enough to carry with it the remaining obstacles | 


tu thateomplete and etfecuve separation from all con- 
nexion with slavery, which the petitioners desire. 
With these views, your committee close by submit- 
ting to the consideration of the Legislature, a resolve. 
By order of the committee, 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


ComMonweattu or Massacuusetts. 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty- 
Three. 
RESOLVES 
Concerning an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved, That the following amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States be and hereby is re- 
commended to the consideration of Congress, to be 
acted on according to the fifth article : 


‘Phe withdraw. | 
al trom the Constiiution of the slave representation, | 
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a A REPEAL OF THE UNION BETWEES NORTHEES 
LIBERTY aND SOUTHERN SLAVERY 1S ESSENTIAL TO 
THE ABOLITION OF THE ONE, AND THE PRESERVA- 


TION OF THE oTHER. FD 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letters from David L. Child. 
Wasuiseros, Feb. 24, 1343 

In passing upon the navy appropriation bill two or 
three days ago, the Senate discussed incidentally the 
subject of the African slave-trade. It was proposed, 
in the first place, to reduce the appropriation by so 
much as would be required to fit out and maintain the 
squadron, which we are bound by the late British 
treaty to furnish for the suppression of that trade. 

Mr. Benton made the motion. It was the conse- 
quence of the appearance in the English papers of a 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, wherein he assumed that the President of the 
United States, in his late annual message, had inter- 
preted that treaty wrong, in saying that the agreeinent 
to maintain the said squadron did away with the right 
of visitation. Sir Robert asserted that the British gov- 
ernment bad not abandoned, and had no idea of aban- 
doning the right of visitation, and that on the other 
hand they make no pretensions to the right of search, 
in time of peace, except where the same is conceded 
by treaty. Afler a great deal of harsh and stormy or- 
atory, it was suggested that the newspaper reporta of 
the speech might be incorrect, no two of them being 
exactly alike. It however appeared to be the general 
sense of the Senate, that if the right of visitation was 
not superseded by the provision for maintaining a joint 
force for suppressing the trade, a gross deception had 
heen practised on the Senate for the purpose of ob- 
taining their consent to the ratification of the treaty. 
| In connexion with the reduction of the appropriation 
| proposed abover Mr. Bagby of Alabama, moved to 
| strike out $5000, the sum destined for the support of 
recaptured Africans, and restoring them to their re- 





spective countries, or carrying them to Liberia. This 
proposition gave rise to a debate of much warmth, in 
which several Senators spoke. Mr. Calhoun begged 
his friend from Alabama to withdraw his motion. 
This appropriation was made absolutely necessary by 
a series of laws which had been enacted against the 


| stave trade. The Africans recaptured in the course 





| of executing those laws, must be tuken care of. Sure- 
| ly his friend would not throw them overboard or bring 
them here. He deeply regretted, and had always re- 
;gretted that the trade had been called ‘pirnacy.’— 
| He was in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe at the time. He 
opposed it, and the whole cabinet were opposed to it, 
He thought the name wrong, a decided misnomer 
Mr. Bagby denounced the entire series of acts on this 


subject, including the treaty of Ghent, whereby we 


became pledged to the policy of suppressing the Afri- 
jean slave-trade. It was against our true policy, our 
interest and self-preservation. Mr. B. manifested a 
hearty loathing of the entire anti-slave trade system, 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, after addressing the 
| Senate very ably on the motions of Mr. Benton and 
Bagby, and in opposition to them, observed that he 
! could not agree with the gentleman from S.C. [Mr. 
Calhoun) as to the inapplicability of the name of ¢ pira- 
‘ey in this case. If any crime merited that name, it 
| was this atrocious traffic in human beings on the coast 
{ of Africa. 
give i to it. 


Ifa harder name could be found, he would 

The South-western members, in speak- 
|} ing on this point, appeared to me to feel like a wild 
| horse with a bit in his mouth. Both Benton's and 
Bagby'’s motions were rejected nearly unanimously, 

Tam reminded bere of a conversation which took 
place, while Mr. Giddings was making his late speech 
on the Comet and Encomium indemnity bill, betwixt 
a northern and a southern member. When Mr. Gid- 


| dings was talking about hanging and protection for 


slave trading being divided only by a line of longitude, 


y . 7 , 2 ai at’ i . 
The third clause of the second section of the first | the southerner said, * that’s a tight argument; there 


article shall read in the words following ; 


. . . 2 ‘oe . ® 
* Representatives and direct taxes shall be sppor- | ference between the two trades. 


tioned among the several States, which are or may be 
included within this Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers of free persons. The actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within two years from the date of 
the aduption of this amendment, in the manuer provi- 
ded by the Constitution, and within ev ery subsequent 


term of ten years, in such manner as the Congress | 


shall by law direct. The number of representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one representative.’ 


Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to transmit a copy of the aforegoing resolve 
and the proposed amendment to each of the senators 
and members of the House of Representatives of 
this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to transit a copy of the sume resolve and 
amendment to the executive of the United States and 
of the several States. 





Commonweattu or Massacuuserrs 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty- 


Tiree. 
AN ACT 
Further to protect Personal Liberty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatires, in General Court assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows: 


Seer. 1. No judge of any court of reeord of this 
Commonwealth, and no justice of the peace, shall 
hereafter take cognizance or grant a certificate in ca- 
ses that may arise under the third section of an act of 
Congress, passed February 12, 1793, and entitled * an 
act respecting fugitives from justice and persons es- 
caping trom the service of their masters,’ to any per- 
son Who claims any other person as a fugitive slave 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. 

Seer. 2. No sheritf, deputy-sheriff, coroner, con- 
stable, jailor, or other officer of this Commonwealth, 
shall hereafier arrest or detain, or aid in the arrest or 
detention, or imprisonment in any jail or other build- 
ing belonging to this Commonwealth, or to any coun- 
ty, cily or town thereof, of any person for the reason 
that he is claimed as a tugitive slave. 

Sxer. 3. Any justice of the peace, sheriff, deputy- 
sheriff, coroner, constable or jailor, who shall offend 
against the provisions of this law by in any way act- 
ing directly o¢ indirectly under the power conferred 
by the third section of the act of Congress aforemen- 
tioned, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one thousand 
dollars for every such offence, to the use of the coun- | 


ty where said offence is committed, or shall be sub. | °? the spontaneous movements of States. 


ject to — aaearary wot exceeding one year in the) 
county jail. 





QF It will be seen by our readers, at a glance, that} Joux Quincy Apams fur President. 


the great length of the Report of the Joint Committee , 
of the Legislature on the Great Latimer Petition, has | 


is no getting away from it. There is no essential dif- 
You could not get 
a northern pro-slavery priest or deacon to admit thus 


much. 


There was one in the 
town of Ellicotville, N. Y. who professed to be a Lib- 
erty party man, and to have abandoned forever the 
democrats, to whom he had belonged. On the day 


Apropos of deacons. 


before the election, he went about the town in com- 
pany with a Liberty party whig of much influence, 
for the purpose of stirring up the abolitionists, who 
happened to be nine-tenths whigs, to come out and 
vote the third ticket. They did so generally, but the 
deacon voted the democratic ticket. The same trick 
The effect was good 
in the particular instance to which I refer, fur the de- 


has been played in other places. 


tection and exposure of the deacon broke up the Lib- 
erly party in that town and neighborhood. 

A whig caucus of members of Congress was held 
at the Senate Chamber on Saturday evening, 18th 
Feb., at which it was recommended that a National 
Convention for the nomination of candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice President be held at Baltimore, on the 
3d May, 1844. The principle question which arose 
was as to the dime of the meeting of the proposed 
Convention. The southern whigs, as | am informed, 
were generally in favor ofan earlier day. After some 
debate, Rayner of N.C. observing that it was useless 
to mince matters, said that ifthe Convention should 
assemble in the ensuing May, Mr. Clay would be 
nominated; but if it was put off till May, 1844, he 
would not. Upon putting it to vote, two thirds were 
in favor of the latest day. ft was declared, by south- 
ern members, that it would be necessary to select a 
new candidate for Vice President, for that Joka Davis, 
by his late reply to the Governor of Virginia, wad for- 
feited all chance of southern support. ‘Che northern 
whigs maintained, [ was told, a profound silence on 
this point. Afier a while, some of the southern mem- 
bers began to express doubts, whether it was true that 
Davis was undone in their country by that letter.— 
However, no vote was taken to show the sense of the 
meeting on this subject. | am assured, by an experi- 
enced aud ardent whig politician, that the policy of 
holding a convention at all is untavorable to Clay ; 
that his peculiar friends desired to leave his nomina- 
tion where some of the States bad already placed it, 





Henry 
Clay can never be President of the United States, fix 
i:any how. L have lately seen a letter from Athens, 
Ohio, which says that the whigs there are in favor of 
It is a striking 
and a gratifying fact that men, who once supported 
Jackson, and reviled Adams, speak now of him as 


driven us into very close editorivl quarters, and ex-|* the last of the Romuns,’ and his adiinistration as 


| 
cluded various communications and other matter ine | 


The ability with 
which the Report is drawn up, the vast importance of 


tended for our present number. 


the subject, and the deep interest which is every 
where felt in it, must suffice for our apology in devot- 
ing so many of our columns to a particular document. 
It will be seen that the Report is highly favorable. 





1? Our first page is chiefly occupied with highly 
interesting letters from our correspondents onthe oth- 
We need not solicit for them 
‘ Sophia * evinces a comprehen- 
sive mind and a superior intellect, We beg of her a 
*Edwurd Search’ is the nom 
*C.L." has a- 


er side of the Atlantic. 
an attentive perusal. 


continuance of favors. 
de guerre of « distinguished solicitor. 
nother valuable letter on our last page. 





LP C.C, Burleigh is informed that the books he 
desired were forwarded by stage on Tuesday morning 
last. Freight $2 00, paid here. 

P. Libby, Buxton, Me., is informed that the edition 
of Right and Wrong in the U. 8. is exhausted, and no 
copy can be obtained for him. Hi. W. W. 





the only pure one this generation has seen. I am told 
that freedom of opinion and speech among the subor- 
dinate officers of the government here, ceased with his 
administration. f heard a curious and amusing illus- 
tration of this. In 1836, it was thought during one 
day that Van Buren had lost the election. During that 
day, an Trishman,enjoying a pretty large salary,expres- 
sed great satisfaction at Van Buren’s defeat, and his 
approbation of ‘rewarding a gintleman for services in 
the fald.” Next morning came the counter news 
Later than usual, the Irishman made his appearance, 
with his head bound, and looking extremely troubled, 
‘What's the matter? what's the matter?’ asked a 
dozen clerks, employed in the same office. ‘Och, 
and aint I sick with a headache this morning? and 
didn't a bad thing happen me yesterday 2” «What was 
it?’ *1 was drunk, and didn't know what I was about, 
[ am told that I abused me good friend, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren.” ‘You must have been drunk very early, then, 
for you begun toabuse him in the morning.’ ‘ Jist so, 
bad luck to the time; I met with a friend inthe morn- 
ing, and took a drop, and it always makes me drunk 
all the day." The story got abroad, probably to the 
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the life and death of poor em- 
{It created good humor, and 
The Irishman 


D. L. C. 


ears of him who held 
ployes in bis band. 
softened a harsh feature of the times. 
was forgiven, and holds his place yet. 


Wasuixetos, Feb. 25, 1843. 

You will be curious to know the incidents attend 
ing the presentation of the Great Petition, Mr. Ad 
ams had consulted the Speakér beforehand, whether, 
in his opinion, the petition would come under the 
Qtst rule, snd the Speaker had decided that it would 
not; still, it was subject to the operation of the reso- 
lution, whereby all petitions are ordered to be passed 
to the clerk, to be rejected or received, and referred 
by the Speaker—a resolution, which, with all my rev- 
erence for the venerable and noble mover, PT have 
never been able to think of without deep regret. In 
order to present this, and at the same time other pe- 
titiuns, Mr. Adams determined to move a suspension 
of this resolution. The petition was placed upon his 
desk, on Monday morning last. The sight of it raised 
a breeze. There was some hard swearing about a 
dissolution of the Union—atopic confined of late to 
the private circle of southerners and doughfaces.— 
Ever since the Haverhill and other like petitions, they 
have been cautious about making vse of this threat 
publicly, for fear of being taken at their word. Mr. 
Wise held forth with considerable sehemence upon 
that subject to a little squad. Many questions were 
asked, some in anger, some in ridicule, to which an- 
swers either grave or gay, as suited the case, were re- 
turned ; such as—* it's a battery,’ ‘it's a bomb,’ ¢ it's 
a hornet’s nest,’ ¢ it’s an electerizing machine.’ * What 
is that great thing ?’ said a North Carolina member to 
Mr. Calhoun, of Mass. * It's a petition.” * For what ?’ 
* Wirere is it from ?’ 
* Massachusetts.” ‘Have you slavery there?’ * Yes.’ 
* Do your petitioners come here to have it abolished ?’ 
‘Yes, when the travelling is good.’ There is a con- 
temptible and humiliating practice of sonte northern 
Whigs, who vote right on questions relating to peti- 
tions and slavery, and then go behind the curtain, and 
tell the slaveholders and slave-breeders that they de- 
spise abolition as much as any body ; and join in all 
the ribaldry that is indulged on the subject. Mr. 
Boardman of Connecticut, who, you may remember, 
was insulted, and beaten, at the last session, by Camp- 
bell of Tennessee, gave an example on the present oc- 
1 found him in high glee, * telling a merry 


* For the abolition of slavery.’ 


casion. 
toy ' to a slaveholder. 
‘whether that thing was an electro-magnetic tele- 
graph,"* ‘No,’ said another, ¢ it is a smut machine’ 
Mr. Botts of Va. was greatly excited during the day. 
He said ‘it was a hornet’s nest, full of 50,000 young 


* Somebody inquired,’ he said, 


hornets. He was willing to receive the petition of the 
poorest and humblest citizen, but he would be d——d if 
George Latimer was a citizen of the United States.’ 
The best thing that I heard, was the answer of Mr. 
Adams to a Virginian, who came to his seat and asked 
who George Latimer was. 
respectable gentieman of Norfolk, in Virginia, a mem- 


* He is the son of a very 


ber of one of the most respectable and distinguished 
families in that State, and a citizen of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” The Virginian retired 
without any observation upon this state of facts. A 
southern member came to a recess where Mr. Gid- 
dings, Mr. Gates and myself were in conversation. 
He was evidently full of wrath, though he put a 
strong curb upon himself. * You will etic she 
government,’ said he. 
he added, * And you mean to. 


We smiled quietly, and then 
Who brought that pe- 
tition here?’ 

‘ Where is he? 
will give you [raising his fist high] filly dollars, if 
* ft will 
be worth that to have bim civilize you,’ rejoined Mr. 


‘Mr. Peirce,” Mr. Giddings replied. 
He has no business on this fuor. I 


you will induce him to go into my district.’ 


G. ‘We, he continued, ‘are the most quiet, peace- 


able, law-abiding people in the world ; it's a Quaker | 


district. LT represent a thousand regular, staid Qua- 
kers; but let them get him, and he'll bring no more 
petitions,” ‘Then you have even corrupted the 
Quakers.’ 

Mr. Adams attempted to present the pesition, but he 
wes prevented by motions dexterously 
He, however, was able to say, that ‘he hoped he 
should lave an opportunity to present it during the 
day; for he did not wish to have it stand there as a 
monument’—* Of the infamy of'—said Houston, of 


interposed. 


Alabama, and there he stopped. It was thought at 
the adjournment, that if left in ihe Hall, the petition 
would be lynched. [beard one member say, * that 
he would be ofa party to take it out and burn it.’ The 
Speaker gave special charge to the officers of the 
House to take care of it, and the Clerk had it removed 
to his office. During the next day, no opportunity oc- 
curred fur getting the yeas and nays on the suspen- 
sion of the rule; but, on the third day, this was ef- 
fected. Wise inquired, whether ‘ that petition came 
from a runaway slave.’ Mr. Adams would have an- 
swered, but there were loud criesof order. The vote 
was yeas 80, nays 106. Every northern whig voted in 
favor of suspension. Thirty nine northern demo- 
crats voted against it; ten for it. The list of slave 
democrats has been given so often, that your readers, 
I imagine, will be weary of it. It begun, as usual, 
with Atherton, and ended with Wood. Mr. Adams 
at last put in the petition under the rule, passing it to 
the clerk. 

I shall feel bound, asa faithful anii-slavery senti- 
nel, to expose the conduct of Cushing of our State, 
not particularly with reference to this petition, for he 
did not vote, but in reference to a new effort made 
by Mr. Briggs to annul the atrocious Florida law 
with which you are familiar. [Liberator, January 20.] 
The motion was to instruct the Judiciary Committee 
to bring ina bill, disapproving and annulling that Jaw. 
The bill was prepared, and was embraced in the reso- 
lution. Objection being made, Mr. Briggs moved a 
suspension of the rules, which was lost, Mr. Cashing 
voting in the negative. I wrote a hasty note, and 
passed it to his seat, as follows : 

‘Is Mr. Cushing aware that this Florida law autho- 
rizes the imprisonment and sale of his constituents, 
going to the ports of the United States within the 
Territory of Florida in pursuit of lawful commerce— 
constituents with whose money that territory was 
purchased, ard has been defended ?’ 

In afew minutes, Mr. Cushing came to me, and 
said that he could not vote for any measure upon the 
mere ipse dizit of any party inthe country. I replied, 
that T bad not the slightest wish to dictate to him, but 
it had seemed to me that he could not have voted for 
continuing that infamous law, except that his atten- 
tion had not been drawn to the subject; and it was 
with the design of fixing his attention upon it that 1 
had addressed him. In reply, he said that ‘this was 
an imperative order to report a bill, for which he could 
never vote. If it had been a resolution of inquiry, he 
should have voted fur it; le always voted for inquiry.’ 
Itold him there had been a resolution of ingijry on 
the subject carly in the session. He professed en- 
tire ignorance of it, and after some further conver- 
sution, we sepursted, On referring to the yeas and 
nays upon that resolution, I found that Mr. C. had 
voted against it. (Liberator, Jan, 20] These facts I 
deem it right to state, and I choose to do it without 
comment. But [ cannot dismiss this transaction 
without a caution to abolitionists, to beware of politi- 
cal management. Mr, Cushing was put into Congress, 
if I recollect right, by abolition management. I wish 
not to cast reflections upon any well-meaning individ- 
ual, whether friend or foe, but that we may all derive 
wisdom from past errors and failures. 

The House passed one very important bill this 
week, and refused to pass another. The latter was to 
accommodate nullifiers, by legalizing their uncoasti- 
tutional acts. You are aware that New-Hampshire 
and Georgia have nullified that provision of the ap- 
pointment bill, which requires representatives to Con- 
gress to be chosen by district. The object of the bill 
was to entitle their representatives to seats, notwith- 
standing this contempt of the law. The bill was re- 


* ‘The subject of making an appropriation fur an ex- 





jected by yeas 90, nays 91. A motion to re-cousider 
was lost by a considerable majority. The other bill 
was to regulate the taking of testimony in contested 
elections. It is intended to meet the case of a State 
sending representatives bere under an illegal and 
void act of such State. It was passed by a decided 
majority. ‘This same act was passed by Congress at 
the last session, and perished in the pocket of the Pres- 
ident; a scandalous, and, as I think, unconstitutional 
thing. Fora President to say that he is not ready to 
act upon a bill by the time it has passed both Houses, 
or very soon after, is a mere subterfuge. He bas 
all the printed bills and documents as soon and as reg- 
ularly as Congress, and he ought to be prepared to 
act promptly, And L apprehend such is the fact; but 
then it isa less invidious way of vetoing, and a way 
of applying vetoes so palpably wrong and outrageous, 
that they would not be borne, if they came in their! 
naked deformity. In this case, President Tyler had 
; encouraged malecontents to nullify the law, by ac- 
companying his approval of it by a self-stultifying 
document, declaring a section of the law unconstitu- 
tional and void! The bill to remedy the mischief this 
strange proceeding was likely to occasion, was suffer- 





/ed to expire in his pocket, because he had not time to 
| examine it! Believe him not. It was to carry out 
| the factious object, fur which he put on file that doc- 
_ument, accompanying the approval. And if this bus- 
iness should end in bluws and bloodshed, as Mr. 
Campbell of S. C. the mover of the bill predicted, 
Jobn Tyler will be more than all others responsible 
for it. 

The bankrupt repeal bill has passed the Senate by a 
D. L. C. 


targe majority, 








The Gallows the Rainbow of Promise! 

We have already given some account of a public 
debste on Capital Punishment which bas been held 
io the Broadway Tabernacle, New-York, between the 
Rev. Mr. Cheeverand Mr, T. O'Sullivan. The New- 
York Evangelist publishes Mr. Cheever's argument in 
full, (in favor of the gallows,) which occupies nearly 
12 columns of three successive nombers ; and accom- 
panies it with an ‘evangelical,’ * orthodox’ shout of 
exultation—thus :—‘It was a complete and overwhelm 
ing triumph, and felt to be so in all parts of the im- 
mense assemblage, both by friend and fue (?) Of 
this judgment, there can be but one opinion among 
thinking people’ This is certainly very positive, and 
exhibits no smal! amount of * modest assurance ;* but 
we have so little respect either for the good judgment 
or the christian temper of the editors of that paper, in 
such a connexion, that their asseveration is received 
by us with much incredulity. Their * wish is father 
to the thought’ of the sanguinary victory thus confi- 
dently claimed. 
gulation and the gallows-——piously so, and ‘for the 
glory of God,’ we do not entertain a doubt. Of the 
strength or quality of Mr. O'Sullivan’s argument, in 
opposition to capital punishment, we ean form no oth- 


| 


They are warmly in favor of stran- 


er opinion than what may be inferred from a gentle- 
man of his zeal and talents, as it has not yet appeared 
in print; but, in order that the universal public may 
have both sides of the question fairly presented to 
them for their examination, we earnestly hope that he 
will write out his argument, ‘in full,'and present it for 
publication in the Evangelist. 
flimsy in itself, and so triumphantly refuted by Mr. 


It having been so 


Cheever, in the opinion of the editors of that paper, 
they, surely, will not refuse so reasonable a request ! 
They ean afford to be not only just, but generous. 
The Evangelist states that,*in all parts of the im- 
mense assemblage,’ the verdict was for the perpetuity 
of the gallows, It would have been strange, (without 
any reference to the argument used by either of the 
disputants,) if the fact had been otherwise. 
ple have been trained, by a merciless and mercenary 


The peo. 


priesthood, to believe in the neeessity and duty of 
giving blow for blow, and taking life for life; and 
they are not yet sufficiently delivered from religious 
thraidom to move with that rapidity in the cause of 
reform, which their own wants and the exigencies of 
the times demand. Nevertheless, light is spreading 
among them, and they are gradually, though surely, 
bursting the fetters that bind them. 

‘It was a ecmplete and overwhelming triumph,’ 
says the Evangelist—meaning a triumph not only over 
Mr. O'Sullivan as a debater, but over his doctrine of 
the wrongfulness of taking human life. What is 
claimed for Mr Cheever, in this instance, is an im- 
possibility, Leeause it makes him triumphant over the 





4. ‘It is a tonic to our moral constitution’ ! 

5. It isa ‘concentration of wisdom and goodness, 
which we are but poorly able to appreciate’—and * the 
man that seeks to loosen its certainty, loosens a fun- 
damental pillar of society’! 

6. It is ‘a well-spring of trath—a shaft sunk into 
the soul of mankind, that goes clear to the bottom of 
its sentiments, out of the reach of all mixture of soph- 
istry, deeper than all cross views of a false and maw- 
kish sentimentality, down into the living rock ; and 
thence the stream that gushes up is the pure benevo- 
lence of truth as clear as crystal’ ! 

7. ‘It is one of the planets in the firmament of re- 
vealed truth’'—‘ an orb of light’—* like a sun shot into 
chaos’!!! 

8. ‘It is a lofty mountain, sustaining on its summit 
a light of life and legislation fur all succeeding genera- 
tions’! 

9. It is an image of the infinite in the finite’! 

10. It is‘ the keystone placed by divine wisdom in 
the magnificent arch of human legislation constructed 
from on high’! 

11. ‘It isa prophetic miniature of the keystone of 
divine justice and goodness in the government of God 
in eternity’! 

12. * There are no deeper colors, in which the pen- 
cil of inspiration itself is ever dipped’! 

13. The attempts to destroy it are just as if you 
strove to pluck the planets from their places’ ! 

14. Itis ‘no more to be effaced till the destruction 
of all things, than the colors of the rainbow can be 
blotted from the sky, while lasts the constitution of 
this physical universe’ ! 

15. ‘This statute, as a bow of promise, is God's as- 
surance to the world against the anarchy of murder’! 

In short, it is what Dr. Beecher has affirmed of the 
Sabbath, ‘the moral sun of the world ’—the ark of 
safety during the inundation of the earth by the wa- 
ters of iniquity—the protector, saviour and sanctifier 
of mankind! Without it, the world would be filled 
with violence and bleed; and with it, it has no need 
of a Redeemer! 

These, it must be confessed, are very exalted views 
of THE GALLows, and give to it a saving efficacy, 
scarcely equalled by that of Tux cRoss. 











Grand Rally at Andover and Lynn. 

We are happy to learn that our indefatigable friends 
at Andover are making vigorous efforts to prepare for, 
and secure a tremendous gathering at the Convention, 
to be held in that place on the 15th inst. 

The Methodist Church is engaged for the occasion, 
and a commodious and convenient dwelling-house, 
but a few rods distanee, secured for the comfort and 
accommodation of all the friends who shall attend. 
They expect every old organized abolitionist, far and 
near, to be on hand, and promise them substantial ev- 
idence of their hospitality. 

{c= Our friends in Lynn also inform us that they 
are calculating on an overwhelming meeting in that 
town on Thursday next, and most earnesily desire 
that their hospitality may be tested to the utmost. 
The Hutchinsons will be present to sing the dirge of 
Slavery, and the jubilee song of Liberty. Of all places 
in which to hold large and spirited meetings in the 
cause of human rights, commend us to the intelligent, 
industrious, freedom-loving town of Lynn. 





The Hutchinsens. 
iy It will be seen by advertisement, that this 
band of Freedom's Songsters will give their farewell 
concert on Saturday evening next. Let every abo- 
litionist evinee bis gratitude to them for their free of- 


ferings to the cause, by giving his attendance. 
Sa 











Anti-Slavery Conventions. 
Abolitionists of Massachusetts, awake ! 

You are earnestly invited to co-operate with the 
Board of Managers of the Massachusetts A. S. Society 
to get up and sustain the Conventions, to be holden in 
the following places, and at the time specified below. 

Charles Lenox Remond, James Boyle, C. i. Bur 
leigh, J. N. Buffum, and other able speakers, will bo 
present. Itisexpected Frederick Douglass will at- 
tend several of the Conventions, 

The abolitionists in the towns where the meetings 
are to be held, are requested to appoint some of their 
number a committee to procure a house for the hold- 
ing of the Convention, to scatter information of the 





Son of God, who was, in fact, his only antagonist on 
the oceasion, and against whom no man may hope to 
contend successfully. Learning, metaphysical acumen, 
literary ability, theological profundity, and biblical 
dexterity, avail nothing in oppcsition to * the truth as 
itis in Jesus." ‘These we concede to Mr. Cheever, 
and they are excellent qualifications for a priest, but 
they are foolishness compared with the teachings and 
example of Hitn ¢ who spake as never man spake,’ and | 
who came to SAVE MEN'S LivEs, not to destroy them. 
The advocates of capital punishment are not within 
the pale of Christianity, and wear a stolen livery 
whenever they present themselves in a christian garb. 
They are, in spirit, Pagans, Mahometans, or Jews, 
but they are not Christians. ‘They must be associated 
with those who will not have Christ to reign over 
them. Itis not necessary to impeach their sincerity 
—for, in very many instances, there can be no doubt 
that they verily believe they are doing God service ; 
but when they claim to be the disciples and ministers 
of Christ, that claim cannot be admitted as valid. 

Mr. Cheever professes to be a teacher of Christian 
truth, and a minister of the crucified Saviour, In 
support of his capital punishment theory, where and 
to whorh does he go? To the Master, whose disci- 
ple he claims to be? No! Buttoa dispensation and 
an age even beyond that of Moses—to the ‘ dim dawn, 
the twilight’ of human existence and experience! It 
was the boast of an apostte—* I determined not to 
know any thing among you, sare Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified’—and his melting proclamation to a 
hostile world was,*Christ died for the ungodly’— 
‘While we were yet sinners, |yea, his persecutors 
and murderers,} Christ died fur us.’ Not such is the 
boast or the proclamation of Mr. Cheever. He does 
not go to Christ, or even to Moses, but to Noah ; and 
builds his crimson superstructure on this single, iso- 
lated, obscure passage—-t Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed’!! He pro- 
nounces this to be ‘the common law of the world,’ 
and says that ‘it would stand upon the same unques- 
tionable authority that it does now, if the whole mass 
of revelation between the book of Genesis and the 
gospel of Matthew were annihilated.’ Why does he 
"stop short at‘the gospel of Matthew’? Why does 
jhe not extend his confident assertion to the end of} 
the Apocalypse? Especially, as he professes to find 
in the New Testament nothing in opposition to his 
*common law,’ but much in support of it. In his 
work on ‘Punishment by Death,’ he is forced to con- 
fess that ‘the argument from Scripture in favor of 
capital punishment is somewhat limited'—and well 
may he admit this, since he can find but one passage 
in the whole Bible for his ¢ sandy foundation." 

Assuming that Gen. ix. 6, embodies a divine law, 
by which a christian people, in the year of our Lord, 
1343, are authorized to strangle on the gallows crim- 
inals who are guilty of murder, Mr. Cheever tasks his 
organs of ideality and language to find words and 
figures to express the delight and reverence with 
which he regards it, His panegyrics may be given 
in the following order : 

1. It is * humane én the highest degree’! 

2. *So far from the opposition to this statute being 
the humane side, it is inkuman to the last degree. It 
is an effort not only devoid of benevolence, but charac- 
terised by great cruelty. It is a most inhuman, cruel, 
anti-scriptural and irreligious effort’ ! 

3. *To strike out this penalty is as inhuman as it 
would be on a dangerous, rock-bound coast to destroy 
the light-house on the sharpest, rougiest, most de- 
structive reef across which the tide sweeps and beats 








eriment —_ Mr. Morse’s plan had been some time 
fure the House. 


its billows’! 


| 





meeting in the surrounding country, and to secure ac- 
commodation for the strangers from out of town. 


Princeton—Friday, March 3d. 
Gardner—Saturday, do. 4th. 
Townsend—Monday, do, 6th. 
Groton—Tuesday, do. 7th. 
Concord—Wednesday, do. 8th. 
South Woburn—Saturday, do. Hth. 


Lowell—Monday and ‘Fuesday, do. 13th and 14th. 
Andover—Wednesday, do. 15th, 


Haverhili—Thursday, do. 16th. 
Georgetown—Friday, do. 17th. 
S. Danvers—Saturday, do. 18th. 
Weymouth—Monday, do. 20th. 
N. Mansfield—Tuesday, do. 2st. 


J. A. COLLINS. 


ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES, 
AT AMORY HALL. 


The next lecture of the series will be delivered on 
Monday evening next, at half past 7 o'clock, by 
Frenerick Doverass. Subject—Slavery, as actually 
existing at the South. 








NOTICE. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be holden at Lynn, commencing 
on Thursday, the 9th, and continuing through Friday, 
the 10th of March. The friends of the slave are invi- 
ted to attend, as subjects of great importance will be 


brought up for discussion. 
MARY P. KENNY, Ree. Sec. 


IMPORTANT MEETING AT LEOMINSTER. 


The friends of universal and impartial freedom in 
Worcester county are hereby notified, that the next 
quarterly meeting of the Worcester omy (North Di- 
vision) Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Leomin 
ster, on Wednesday, March 8, at which time an over- 
whelming attendance is most earnestly solicited.— 
Able and eloquemt speakers from abroad are confi- 
dently expected to be present. 








CONCERT, 


BY THE 


HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 


HE HUTCHINSON FAMILY would express 
their unfeigned thanks to their friends in Boston, 
fur the kind reception they extended, on Tuesday 
evening lust; and would timely give notice, that they 
will give a 
FAREWELL CONCERT, 

At the Melodeon, on SATURDAY EVENING 
NEXT, March 4, 1543; being rositivery the LAST 
fur the season, : 

They fondly hope that the expectations of their 
friends will be fully gratified on Saturday evening, as 
the performances will consist of a variety of Music, 
original and selected, such as has not failed to please 
tasteful audiences. 

Tickets 25 cents each ; family tickets $1—for sale 
at 25 Cornhill, 33 Court-street, 16 State-street, the 
principal music stores, and at the door. 

Doors open at 6 1-2 o'clock ; performance at 7 1-2 
o'clock. March 3 


UNION SOIREE. 


A SOIREE will be given in the Infant School- 
Room, Belknap-Street, on TUESDAY EVE- 
NING NEXT, March 7th, at 8 o’clock—the avails of 
which are to be appropriated to gospel purposes.— 
Speeches may be expected from several individuals. 
Select music will be performed by a volunteer choir. 

Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at Noa. 
28 & 36 Brattle-street, at George Washington's, Bel- 
knap street, and from the Committee. 





EUNICE DAVIS, ; 
SCT ae ae 
CAROLINE F. , 

PENELOPE ALVIS, Arrangements. 
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POETAY. 
For the Liberator. 


WHERE I8 THY BROTHER? 


Two questions God asks of thy sou!—* Where art | 
thou ?’ and‘ Where isthy brother?’ In the answers to | 
these are involved consequences that stretch into eter- | 
nity.— Mrs. Child. 


Where art thou, dweller of the earth ? 
Thy Maker asks thee, Where ? 
Like reptile, in the dust content? 
Or, high in heaven's free air, 
Soaring, thy spirit's wing unbound 


By aught of earthly care ? 


Where art thou? Hath this changeful life 
Lost its alluring charm ? 

Hast thou beheld the storms that rage 
‘Neath its apparent calm ? 

And doth thy wounded sou! still seek, 
On earth, the bealing balm ? 


Or hast thou, though on earth thou dwellest, 
Sent forth the chainless wing 

Of thy freed spirit heavenward, 
Joys from above to bring? 

To quench thy thirst for trath and love, 
At God's unfailing spring? 


Art thou a stranger on the earth ? 
A homeless wanderer ? 

flast thou no portion of the wealth 
That sparkles everywhere ? 

Deemest thou things so beautiful, 
Deceitful all as fair ? 


And art thou willing thus to be ? 
Hast thou no lingering hope, 

That, after years of suffering, 
Thy head will be raised up, 

And all the envied joys of life 
Descend into thy eup? 


Where is thy name? proclaimed abroad 
By the adoring throng? 

Or is it cast as evil out 
Thy fellow-men among ? 

And canst thou be, for others’ good, 
‘Their by-word and their song? 


Where art thou ? in the road whose gates 
Open to endless night? 

Or in the straight and narrow path 
Of joy, and love, and light, 

Which ever to the traveller 


Grows more divinely bright ? 


Where art thou? everything we see 
This question shadows forth; 

The sun, the moon, the rolling stars— 
The ever-varying earth— 

All keep their places—man has been 
A wanderer from his birth. 


The forest trees proclaim God's praise, 
As to the blast they bow— 

The birds sing forth their thankfulness— 
All things, as ever, now 

To men's unharmonizing heart 


Seem to say, Whiere art thou ? 


Shall we not now, with willing hearts, 
With souls from shackles free, 
In God's rich work of love, reply, 
* Lord, we will follow thee— 
Where'er thou callest us to act, 
There will we gladly be.’ 


Where is thy brother? Lo, his ery 
Greeteth thee every where— 

From dawn till even it riseth up— 
And the still midnight air 

Is fraught with sounds of agony, 


Piercing the slumberer’s ear. 


It cometh from the ocean's waves— 
From the dark slave ship's hold— 

A shriek of mortal agony, 
Wo that can ne'er be told, 

The hopes and joys qf long lives crushed 
And blighted, all for gold. 


It soundeth forth from noble barks, 
That plough the mighty sea 

For purposes of friendly trade,— 
Less in intensity ; 

But yet each breeze bears on the same 
Sad wail of misery. 


It riseth from the lovely earth, 
From all our own bright land— 
From the cold North, whose granite peaks 
Blasts, storms, and frosts withstand, 
Are from the broad and sunny realms 
By southern breezes fanned. 


Ilast thou an ear to hear? Heed then 
That shriek of hopeless wo, 

That over land and stream is borne, 
When the bland South winds blow: 

‘Tis from a brother's breaking heart 


Those strains of anguish flow. 


An abject being is he, crushed 
By the oppressor's heel— 
One for whose interests, and rights, 
And wants, none deign to feel— 
Thy brother—and God calleth thee 
- 
l'o Jabor tor his weal. 


He toils throughout the live long day, 
Yet gains naught for his toil— 

His strength is spent, his blood and tears 
Water another's soil, 

While evermore above him hangs 
The red lash's torturing coil. 

Man's haughty spirit scorneth him,— 
A thing—a brute is he— 

Intended by the all-wise God 
The white man's slave to be— 

Society would be destroyed 
Should chattels be set free. 


List to the Scripture, thou who hast 
A heart with candor filled,— 

‘Our Father bath of one blood made 
All nations '—hath he willed 

That tyranny should quench those powera 
For angel converse skilled ? 

That cry comes forth from wretched huts, 
Where poverty and pain 

Bow down the sufferer to the earth, 
As with an iron chain, 

And none stretch forth the helping hand 
To bid him rise again, 


It echoeth from the far, far West, 
Where lone the red men roam, 
By dark opppression’s mighty land 
Forced to desert their home, 
And over all whose future years 
Is flung a midnight gloom. 


It sweepeth o'er the mighty deep— 
From Albion's distant isle— 

From throngs, whose life is weariness, 
Lit by no cheering smile, 

Who far beneath the 
Drag many a tvilsome pile. 


sunny earth, 


All over that proud realm goes forth 
That cry of human wo— 

From countless multitudes, as fust 
From earth their spirits go— 

Dying of want, while round them streams 
Of untold plenty flow. 


Heed we the question? Think we life 
Is, of existence, all? 

Forgetting we inust one day meet 
Him from whom came that call ? 

When on our unscreened consciences 
His piercing eye will fall. 

Shall we be classed among the few 
Who find the narrow wey, 

And firm, unshrinking, walk therein ? 
To whom the Lord will say, 











‘Inherit bliss reserved for you, 
Which passeth not away. 


Whene'er ye sought to clothe the poor, 
To give the hungry bread, 
To break the helpless captive’s chain, 
To ruise the drooping head 
Of one of these my brethren, 
To me was done that deed.’ 
Bath, Me. 


H. W. H. 


NON-RESISTANCE, — 


For the Liberator. 








Voluntary Political Government. 
Sir: 

The idea that the business of a nation could be car- 
ried on, if it were left to the free judgement in every 
individual to support it, or not, as to him seemed best, 
must no doubt at first sight uppear to the ordinary 
politician as most chimerical, But this is the fortune 
of all new ideas; and, happily, we are now-a-days too 
much accustomed to new and progressive thouglits, 
to be stopped in our offorts to carry them out by any 
such vaporish change. Ihave no doubt, if we can 
succeed in attracting due attention to the subject, we 
shall soon have the charitable feelings and sound 
thought of the country on our side. If it were not 
that we are so accustomed to the present mode of life 
as to overlook its incongruities, disharmony, and in- 
justice, we should be impulsed at once to demand, 
‘Why should we have all this complicated and costly 
machinery of government?’ 

The purposes and pretences fur which the represen- 
talive system of government has credit, it wholly fails 
tosecure. Nay, in many instances, it is the foremost 
actor in breaking the principles it declares it exists to 
It professes to be a defence for person and 
Whenever the propriety of maintaining the 


maintain. 
property. 
government is questioned, the first prompt remark is, 
that neither person nor property would then be secure. 





But how does it preserve person? Whose person is | 
more secure under political government, than it weuld 
be without it? Whom does it guard? From vial 
does it ward off the consequences of anger, hatred, | 
jealousy, revenge, or the many other passions which 
occasionally boil up in the human heart, and impel} 
the hand to strike? Noteven the very first executive 
officer, the royal or presidential head of government 
itself, is exempted from personal assaults of this kind 
by any governmental power. No guards, guns, gen- 
darmerie, police, nor any such contrivance, can pro- 
tect a Louis Philippe, or a Victoria, from an enemy's 
oramaniac’s hand. Still less can it accomplish pre- 
The 


motive of actual prevention is, then, quite ridiculous. 


ventively forthe person of any private citizen, 


But when the advocate for coercive government is 
brought to this point, he admits that, by actual tem-| 
perate and kindly prevention, the political govern- 
ment is altogether powerless; and that it is only by 
terror, by the force of example in the imposition of | 
pain on previous offenders, that it can be of any effect 
whatever. Now, let any rational man answer the 
question, whether this is any personal protection. 
‘The head of the decapitated murderer will not fit the 
A 


much benefitted by the knowledge, in his dying mo- 


shoulders of my murdered brother. man is not 
ments, that his assassin, if caught, will be hanged by 
the neck until he is dead. 

No man strikes or kills another without a motive. 
Individual persons do not murder for amusement, 
And, the fact 
is, that terror of punishment ceases to have any effect 


though governments and nations do. 


just when it is most needed,—that is to say, when the 
Indeed, it has no such 
result as prevention at any time, that personal safely 


passions are unduly excited. 
is jeopardized. Men are not restrained from murder 
by the fear of external punishment; but by the inter- 
nal governor. Just to that degree in which a con- 
sciousness of the Divine government is developed in 
the individual, is he restrained from destruction, vio- 
lence, or wrong to his neighbors. There is no other 
We may go on, as nations have 
gone, to add capital offence to capital offence, making 
so many crimes punishable by death, that the whole 
code is wet with human blood, and one would think 


preventive of crime, 


the hangman enacted the laws; but, in the way of 
Nations have done this; 





prevention, all this is vain. 
they have built up systems, which, by their spirit, as 
well as by their results in the number of victims, we | 
might suppose had been dictated by Jack Ketch and | 
his associates. And what has been the consequence ? 
Surely not an increased protection to person and prop- 
erty. No: but such an utter repugnance to have any 
participation in so sanguinary a scheme, that innocent 
victims have rather been content to remain at the mercy 
of the depraved, than prosecute them unto death. Coer- 
cive governments have bid high in blood for popular 
support, but the very excess of their offers bas disgusted 
the people. Itis to be hoped that this disgust will be 
increased, by the growth of moral power and percep- 
That it may not only be applied 
to capital punishments, but be extended also tu secon- 
dary punishments. Revenge or retaliation is a prin- 
ciple which eannot prevent erime, but must rather in- 
crease it. Retaliation is itselfa crime; and a grosser 
crime than the original attack. 


tion in the nations. 


The nations,—that is to say, the moral people in 
them,—have discovered the tendency of governmental 
foree, with respect to the prevention of personal of- 
fences. They have discovered that an increase of 
force, so far from affording an increased protection, 
has led to a diminution of it; and that the protection 
of the murdered, and the reclamation of the murderer, 
A lit- 


tle more consideration will lead to the just conelusion, 


are alike futile by the hanging of the latter. 


that pain inflicted after the committal of crime is alto- 
What 
is true of the extremely heavy, is also applicable to 
the middling and the lighter crimes. 


gether a failure in the prevention of offences. 


This argument need scarcely be here fullowed out 
to its further ramifications. Although, at first sight, 
it may appear to be quite fanciful to assert that a force 
government does not, and cannot protect the subjects 
of its preteuded solicitude, yet a moderate extent of 
thoughtful investigation soon opens the mind to the 
undeniable fact. 

Nay, we may goa step further, and from the recent 
case of Mr. Alcott, as reported in your paper, assert 
that, on some occasions, the government itself is fore- 
most in attacking the sacred right of personal liberty. 
Because this citizen as a man, as a Christian, has con- 
scientious scruples in doing aught in support of a gov- | 
ernment which spends the people's money in prisons, | 
gunpowder, halters, and the like civilized gear, that | 
very government lays violent hands upon him, and 
imprisons him fora term only shortened by its good 
will and pleasure. Why, Sir, the supposed wild and 
lawless red man, whom we have exiled from bis na- 
tive forests, could do nothing worse in principle than 
this He left the result of persoaal assault unavenged, 
even when it amounted to murder. So, too, perlaps, 
would the untaught Irishman, and the Scotch High- 
lander. But nothing so bad as to attack, in a body, 
the mest meek, inoffensive, and well-disposed of the 
community ever entered the minds of these ‘ great un- 
taught.’ 

But the iron-hearted system does not limit its de- 
pressing despotism to the case of a total denial of its 
right divine, This is a sort of high treason, which 
might be expected to arouse its ire. But it also takes 
into its vengeance, any partial denial of its purity ; 
and, on smaller occasions, thunders forth its unrelent- 
ing anger. When any young man, happily conscious 
of the wickedness of learning to shoot his fellow-crea- 
tures, refuses to be drilled, and bear deadly arms 
against the innocent, the gunso! the willing nee pened 
ed at bis head, and long imprisoment, as the lightest 
expiation, follows. Such a mode of protecting the 
persons of its citizens, of respecting their native feel 
ings, their purest sentiments, seems abundantly curi- 
ous, and difficult of reconciliation with our intuitive 


moral precepts. 
Many years have not elapsed since we were ina 


| now constituted, in leaving political and social econo- 


If it be said, that many are compelled, by force of 


| be discarded. 





like predicament regarding the Church. It is still 
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thought, in some countries, that a legislative enact- 
ment, a procedure of collective man, is necessary to 
the due upholding of divine laws. Some people still 
think, or pretend to think, that communities aud na- 
lions can be made religious by act of Parliament.— 
We have, however, beneficially escaped from this un- 
worthy predicament, and it is not a very profound 
foresight to prophesy that we shall soon be rid of the 
one in question. We prefer a voluntary Church as the 
only true Church. We shall shortly devise a voluntary 
political organization as the only true State, Human 
beings, we are now convinced, cannot be rendered 
more fit for heaven by human coercion; neither can 
they by such a contrivance be better qualified for a 
true life on earth. In fact, the goodness and qual- 
ification for one, are the same as for the other.— 
They both spring from one sentiment; from one state 
They both originate in the religious nature 
This nature, above all others, is 


of being. 
in the human soul. 
out of the reach of external power. 
lay hold of men’s bodies; their carcasses they may 
imprison; and even their minds they may, by educa- 
tion, do something towards impressing with particular 
doctrines ; and through public opinion, some influence 
is occasionally produced on the sympathies and moral 
sentiment. But for the latter, the contrivances must 
be very delicate, and their appliance very quiet and 
suitable, or they will fail of their end. And for 
man’s religious being, fur the inmost nature, the deep- 
est good within, coercive government ever bas and 
ever must fail. The sensitive plant coils up not more 
quickly at human touch, than does the religious ele- 
ment on the application of the smallest particle of 
Not only political government, but social 


Government may 


violence. 
force, the power of a sect, shall in vain assault the 
sacredness of soul. No; not even a parent's care over 
his child may by force extend to this sphere, It is 
holy ground, and no one may stand thereon with rough 
shod feet. :] 

If it were safe to abandon force, with respect to the 
maintenance of religious belief, surely it is no less sal- 
utary to give it up in reference to religious conduct. 
All conduct is either religious, or should be so. Ifit 
be not, it happens because force has profaned it. If, 
in respect to the church, we can leave it to men’s free 
will to support it by word or money as they deem 
proper, most certainly we shall be right, as men are 


my to their good sense. Worldly-minded as men are 
now admitted to be, it cannot be probable that they 
would fail in supporting a system which they thought 
protected their worldly goods. Religious opinion is a 
thing, whieh, by no external means, men and women 
are compelled to declare; yet, so strong is the spon- 
taneity in this direction, that, upon most occasions, a 
public feeling is manifested, which includes every one, 


public opinion, to subscribe in money and submit in 
behavior, we can prove, on the other hand, that many 
are carried by a pure zeal, much beyond the point 
which the public voice demands; and it is in fact that 
perpetually fresh zeal, which is ever creating and 
keeping alive the public opinion, which is said to draw 
inthe lukewarm, 

May we not, then, boldly ask, whether it is proba- 
ble that men, who are so ready to maintain the things 
which are unseen, would spontaneate less on behalf 
of the things which are visible? If the love of peace, 
of our fellow-citizens’ good opinion, compels men to 
pay so handsomely for churches and spiritual protect- 
ors, why should such motives fail of a similar result 
when their persons and worldly property, which are 
open to all men’s eyes, are concerned? It is not pos- 
sible that men of property would neglect an institution 
which protected their property, any more than they 
now neglect to insure against loss by fire, without an 
external force to compel them. It is clear, then, that 
this argument entirely fails. No one believes in its 
validity. Atall evants, ifthe government itself had 
any faith in this imaginary axiom, that it (the govern- 
ment) is necessary for the protection of person and 
property, its members would at once give up all coer- 
cion employed for its maintenance, and rely on the 
self-interest of persons and of property-holders for sup- 
port. This low motive of self-interest would singly 
be sufficient to bring in all needful supplies, if there 
But there is not. And how- 
ever axiomatical or self-evidently true this sentiment 
may once have been, it is now worn ont, and should 


were any veracity in it. 


It has now no more a legitimate place 
amongst us than our great-grandfathers’ three-cornered 
hats and tye-wigs which kept their heads so warm. 

Mucii more may be said, and I apprehend, from the 
deep seated position of this delusion, must he said, in 
order to awaken mankind to a due sense of their de- 
gradation and loss; but possibly for this occasion, I 
have said enough. If [shall succeed in calling the 
attention of thinkers to the subject, some ofthem will, 
perhaps, find leisure, either to confirm or disprove the 
position I am endeavoring to establish. In the mean 
time, I remain, Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Concord, Mass. Feb. 21, 1843. 





From the Practical Christian. 
Queries ? 


Does the New Testament any where enjoin on 
Christians the duty of taking part in the governments 
of this world, either as officers or citizens? If so, 
where ? 

Does the New Testament any where seem to 
presume that Christians would ever exercise gov- 
ernmental power, and does it give directions how 
they ure to govern? If so, where ? 

If no such duty is enjoined, and no such direc- 
tions are given in the christian Scriptures, how do 
political religionists infer the duty of professed 
Christians to hold office, or to vote others into office 
under government? Can they fairly infer it from 
those texts which teach obedience, submission and 
non-resistance to government ? 

Can they fairly infer it from those texts which de- 
clare government to be an ordinance of God, or an 
instrumentality of His superintendence over human 
affairs ? 

If so, then what are the distinguishing attributes, 
prerogatives and characteristics of a heaven-ap- 
proved government ? 

Or does God approve of all governments alike, 
from the most despotic to the most democratic ? 

Is there, or can there be, any such thing as 2 chris- 
tian government ? 

Must not a christian government be one whose 
Constitution, laws, policy and measures are accord- 
ing to christian principles, christian precepts, and 
the christian spirit ? 

Could such a government require or allow its cit- 
izens to do any thing in its name or by its authority 
contrary to the plain precepts and spirit of Christ ? 

If Christ enjoins on his disciples, as an indispen- 
sable duty, ‘to do unto others as they would that 
others should do unto them,’ could a christian gov- 
ernment uphold, countenance or tolerate slavery ? 

If Christ enjoins on his disciples, as an indispen- 
sable duty, that they love, forgive and do good to 
their enemies, could a christian government require, 
uphold, countenance or tolerate war, military and 
naval preparations for war, capital punishment, or 
any vindictive treatment of offeuders—any other 
treatment of the most dangerous persons than whole- 
some, benevolent restraint ? 

Is not the government of the United States, and 
are not the governments of the several States, anti- 
christian in these respects ? 

Do they not oblige all persons, who take offices of 
any importance under them, to engage by an oath or 
affirmation, that they will faithfully support and car- 
ry out their entire constitutional requirements ? 

And does not every voter, by the act of voting un- 
der these governments, endorse their anti-christian- 
ity? Does he not virtually renew his allegiance to 
these governments every time he votes under them? 
Is he not a covenanter to carry them out? Does he 
not elect others to do all they require? And is he 
not moral!y responsible as an accessary, for all the 
slavery, war, preparation for war, and vindictive 
punishment, carried on constitationally under them ? 

Is it not the political doctrine of this country that 
all rightful governarent emanates from the people? 
That it is an agreement or compact of the people to 
manage public affairs in a certain way? If, then, J 
am a Christian, and as a Christian cannot take part 
in slavery, war, preparation for war, vindictive pun- 
jshment, &c.; how can I deliberately enter into an 








BERATOR. 


agreement, covenant or compact with my fellow-men 
to do, or encourage the doing of these unchristian 
acts? And if I take office, vote, or prosecute offend- 
ers at law, how can I reconcile it with my Ciristi- 
anity ? 

Had I not much better ho'd myself uncommitted 
to existing governments, and no wise responsible for 
their doings, until a government shall arise so con- 
structed that I can take part in it without dissolving 
Christ? 

And can [ not, in a voluntary way, as a Christian, 
do as much to keep the world in order, as if I were 
a politician? As much to govern it well ? 





From the New-York Daily Post. 
Capital Punishment. 

Tur Cuvurcn axnp tHE Wortp.—The recent de- 
bate in the Tabernacle on Capital Punishment, 
must have suggested to every thinking mind, one or 
two important thoughts. The opposition to one 








From the Utica Liberty Press. 
Liberty Party Men in Massachurctts. 


How my heart has pained me at the infamous 
conduct of the Liberty party men in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts ; and still deeper was I pained 
when my friends read to me of the election of Dan- 
p. King as Speaker of the House, and the 
Emancipator speaking of it as ‘a singularly refresh- 
ing scene.’ Spirit of Freedom! what a heart and 
head Mr. Leavitt’s ‘dear pro tem.’ must possess : 
To cal) the election of an old Clay Whig, a 
supporter of John Davis, a voter for General Har- 
rison and John Tyler in 1840, ‘a singularly refresh- 
ing scene, because forsooth in their extremity they 
chose him instead of Kinnicutt, is the greatest bur- 
or the highest wickedness. For one, I boldly 


iel 


lesque i 
say that I have lost much of the confidence I had 
reposed in Massachusetts Liberty partyism, and 


slial] need to receive some pretty successful expla- 
nations before I regard the party as acting from | 
stern moral principles. And in this view, Lam en- 





great and benevolent reform of the day seems to 
have sprang from the church. On the side of the 
hangman we saw arrayed, two Reverend dignitaries, 
who strained every nerve—for what, to meliorate 
the condition of society ?—no!—but to confirm and 
strengthea one of its most barbarous laws, its foul 


dorsed by the united voice of the Liberty party in 
this region. They regard the whole proceeding as 
highly wicked, inasmuch as in the first place it was) 
a violation of principle, white-washed by the Eman- | 
cipator, and in the second place it renders the Lib- 


erty party suspected of having no higher object in|} 








and wicked code of blood. On the other side, we 
saw laymen engaged in the active pursuits of life, | 
making no pretensions to be teachers of the benig- | 
nant and beautiful morality of Christ, equally zeat- | 
ous with the Reverend opponents, but unlike them, | 
in the hallowed and philanthropic attempt to wipe | 
the red stain from our statute books, and diffuse a} 
spirit of goodness and love through our legislation. 
The watchwords of the clericals were ‘the gallows 
and the gospel,’ that of the seculars, religion and | 
reform. Would it be misrepresenting the fact to 
say that in this particular instance, we have a strik- 
ing exemplification of the relative position, in all 
other social movements, of the church and the world ? 

We remember that a few years since, a clergy- 
man somewhat distinguished in the Episcopal church, 
wrote a book called Protestant Jesuitisin, in one 
chapter of which he maintained that the world was 
much better than the church. If his doctrine was 
true then, as we believe it was, it is much more true 
now. The world is far in advance of a large por- 
tion of the church. While the churchmen have been 
exhausting their energies in impossible attempts to 
strike a balance between old exploded systems of 
theology, the world has been going forward in the 
knowledge of truth, and from experience has learn- 
ed the necessity for a better practice than that which 
has been all along taught by the church. A higher | 
ideal for society has possessed the minds of men en- 
gaged in the actual conflicts of life, than that which 
animates the church. In fact, as far as the moral 
and spiritual elevation of mankind is concerned, the | 
church isa dead agent. It has no vitality, no strong | 
power, hardly any faith. When its more active 
members even, would accomplish some practical 
good, they are obliged to step outside of the church 
organization, and erect an incependent organization 
of their own. How long had the church preached 
and thundered its dogmas and anathemas, without 
reforming one drunkard, or arousing the conscience 
of a single moderate rum-rinker ? What social vice 
can it lay its finger upon and say that it has been 
removed through its agency? And are not all the 
great reforms that have been effected for the last 
twenty years, the work of men acting separately 
from the church organization? What means this 
vast and mighty temperance reformation which ap- 
pears to have run over society with the rage of an 
epidemic? Have the churchmen ever looked into 
the secret signilicance of this fact? Is it not a loud 
expression of dissatisfaction with the labors of the 
church? Jesus Christ intended that his church 
should be the great reforming agent of society—his 
pretended followers have made it a stumbling block 
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{James C. Jackson, bearing date Port Byron, Feb. 


view than by little, low, gambling policy to get their 
candidates in power. It sets all the gamesters In} 
the old parties, Who are ever ready to sell and pur-; 
chase, all on the ‘qui-vive,’ to place alliances on a) 
small scale to seduce Liberty party men from the, 
noble position of clinging with undying cttachment | 
to their principles. My heart was cheered to find | 
ina letter from Gerrit Smith to me, a few days 
since, that he condemned the whole thing as hollow- 
hearted in its existence. How ,any honest-hearted 
man can view it otherwise, I cannot conceive. But 
enough.—[Letter from James C. Jackson.) 


cy The fullowing is the fraternal comment of the 

Emancipator on the foregoing letter : 
® . * 

When we first read the waspish little letter of James 
C. Jackson, in the Liberty Press, we thought it hardly 
worth noticing. But, one of the pioneers in the 
anti-slavery cause, who was also among the origina- 
tors of the Liberty party, thinks differently, and he 
has sent us a communication on the subject, which 
will be found in another column. 


Here is the commumieation alluded to—and wiata 


vial of wrath and wormwood it is ! 


J. C. JACKSON vs. THE LIBERTY PARTY. 
Mn. Eprron: I have read a recent letter from 


2d, and published in the Liberty Press, with min- 
gled emotions of astonishment and indignation— 
astonishment, that any man of ordinary powers of 
discernment, and claiming a pittance of common 
honesty, could so misunderstand, or pervert the facts 
i relation to the action of the Liberty party in the 
election of Speaker in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture—and indignation that a man, hundreds of 
miles away in another State—a man who I well re- 
member was the open-mouthed enemy of the Lib-| 
erty party, at the time of the National Convention | 
that nominated Birney, and whose recent conversion, | 
under the peculiar circumstances of having his ed-) 
itorial chair provided beforehand, has made that! 
conversion, in no slight degree, questionable—a | 
'man whose ‘high nervous irritation of the whole} 
system’ makes him ‘unable to bear much mental | 
effort’—that such a man should undertake to over- 
seerize the Liberty party of Massachusetts—to pro- | 
nounce their conduct infamous, and highly wicked, | 
and to dictate to them the ‘successful explanations’ | 
which they must make to him, before he can ‘ regard 
them as acting from stern moral principle.’ 

For one, I am not prepared to submit the Liberty | 
party of this State to foreign and _self-constituted | 








and a restraint. The only life it ever manifests, is 
the spasmodic or galvanic life which is shown during 
what are called its revivals, or those periodical states 
of artificial excitement which convulse it ‘ between 
sleeps.’ 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Capital Punishment. 


So far as we have heard any expression of opin- 
ion, it is that the new positions taken against capi- 
tal punishments have been entirely overthrown. The 
debate on Friday ,evening, was of a higher order 
than on any previous evening. Mr. O'Sullivan ad- 
dressed himself manfully to the work, and made a 
decidedly better argument than on any previous 
evening. But it was allin vain. Mr. Cheever met 
the argument in all the forms which it has taken, 
whether of scriptural authority, political expediency, 
true benevolence, or statistical facts; and every- 
where carried every position triumphantly. This 
last debate was sought by Mr. O'Sullivan, for the 
purpose of refuting the powerful speech of Mr. 
Cheever on the previousevening. Yet, manfully as 
he contended, it was only to be more signally over- 
thrown in the end. We cannot but think that the 
new theory, founded as it is upon mistaken notions 
of benevolence, has been prostrated in this commu- 
nity; and we think this experiment has proved the 
superior power of debates over every other plan of 
public discussion, both to interest and convince the 
public mind, and to inculcate sound sentiments. We 
wish the respectable community of Friends had at- 
tended the discussion. They could hardly have fail- 
ed to be convinced that the Bible, the book of God’s 
benevolence, commands that murderers should be 
penished with death; and that the benevolence 
which they have so much at heart, would be much 
better promoted by adopting the same view. We 
wish the citizens of Philadelphia couid have heard 
the debate ; for there, the most atrocious murders 
go unpunished, and society is set at defiance by the 
lawless, and the result comes which will always 
come. Men will take the avenging of their wrongs 
into their own hands, when they know that there is 
nothing either to hope or to fear from the laws. 

i> Yes, if they have the spirit of retaliation in their 
breasts, but not if the same mind be in them that was 
in Christ Jesus. We are not surprised that a paper 
like that of the Journal of Commerce, which is in fa- 
vor of war, a navy and a standing army, and which is 
desperately opposed to the cause of enslaved and down- 
trodden humanity, and also to every other unpopular 
reform, should claim a triumph for Mr. Cheever, and 
‘think that the new theory has been prostrated’ in 
the community.— Ed. Lib. 





A Rich Scene. 

N. P. Rogers relates the following incident at the 
late anniversary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, at une of the meetifigs held in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. The scene was a rich one, but defies all 
power of description, 


‘Mr. Treadwell,’ a stranger, who, [ learned, was 
lecturing on the anti-slavery character of the Con- 
stitution, in Boston, and who has a zeal on that 
heart-slirring subject worthy a monomaniac, enrich- 
ed the meetings by severa] vehement speeches. His 
firs: speech was at the evening meeting in the State 
Houee. He was earnest almost to termagancy. Had 
he been a technical abolitionist, he wouid have 
been charged with madness, and his friends would 
have admitted it. As he was not, it passed with the 
saner portion of the hearers, probably, as only ora- 
torical vehemency. At Garrison’s resolution touch- 
ing the compact, he lost his sel/-possession, and ab- 
solutely capered, and his agility and high-wrought 
action raised such laughter in the hall, that he had to 
rely on pantomime to impart his sentiments, as not 
one word could be heard of what he was, apparently, 
saying. {[ caught one masterly expression. It was 
an apostrophe to Washington’s horse—whose heels 
he invoked on the head of Garrison, for his b!as- 
phemy against the compact, uttered too in presence 
of a horse, who had such a hand in accomplishing 
it. The horse did not kick, however, and so Mr. 
Treadwell did. That is, he kicked up his heels al! 
about the platform, brandishing, at the same time, a 
formidable cudgel. Other eccentric people spoke. 
Our movement seems to give opportunity to all the 
odd folks. Denied a chance to speak elsewhere, 
because they are not mad after the fashion, they 
all flock to the anti-slavery boards as a kind of asy- 
lum ; and so the poor old enterprise has to father al! 
the oddity ot the times. It is a glory to Anti-Slavery 
that she can allow the poor friends the right of 
speech. I hope she will always keep herself able 
to afford it. Let the constables wait on the State 
House and jail, and the meeting-houses. Let the 
door-keeper at the anti-slavery hall be that tall, 
celestial-faced Woman, that carries the flag on the 
National Standard, and says, ‘ Without concealment,’ 
as weil as ‘ Without compromise.’ Let every body 
in, who has sanity enough to see the beauty of 
brotherly kindness, and let them say their fanta- 
sies, and magnanimously bear with them, seeing 
unkind pro-slavery drives them in upon us. We 
shall have saner and sensibler meetings then, than 


overseerism, and I trust the day is far distant, when) 
| the fear of what James C. Jackson, or any other) 
man out of the State, may say, or think of us, will) 
| furnish the rule of our conduct. He has a right to. 
‘govern New-York if he chooses, and New-York | 
agrees to it. He may denounce his own State | 
Committee, for aught we care. He may go for or, 
against the nominations of the party in New-York, | 
as it suits him best; but let me assure him, that | 
when he undertakes to meddle and dictate in the, 
affairs of Massachusetts, he will only secure pity for) 
his weakness, and contempt for his impudence. } 

[ will not attempt, Mr. Pro Tem. to justify you in 
the eyes of our New-York anti-slavery overseer. 
The years of your abolition labor before he was ever 
heard of in the cause, were probably years of blind- 
ness and heartlessness, and you must be content to 
have your heart and head judged by this grown up 
junior, who is as dogmatic now as he was in 1841, ! 
when he undertook to prove to me that the Liberty | 
party was of the devil, and that faith in the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society was the chief end of man. 





A Goop Rereort—Emancipation in Jamaica, 
—‘A gentleman from Boston, says the Monthly 
Miscellany,’ who has recently returned from a resi- 
dence in this island, and who is on the point of es- 
tablishing himself there in one of the largest silk 
establishments probably in the world, gives a very 
encouraging report of the results of emancipation. 
After long experience, after having had to wrestle | 
with prejudices so common in New-England against 
| the colored race, he does not hesitate to pronounce 
the free blacks of Jamaica the best peasantry he has 
everseen. Their docility, fidelity, orderly habits, 
and general propriety of conduct, are all that could 
be desired. The price of labor averages a quarter 
ofa dollara day ; they seem anxious to be employ- 
ed. But a very pleasant feature among them is their 
eagerness after knowledge. ‘The School Reports of 
Kingston prove the black pupils to be more assidu- 
ous than the white. You can get a colored boy to 
do any thing for you, by offering him instruction. 
It has been difficult to get thein to leave their books 
at night, and go to their rest, when they found them- 
selves where this once unknown privilege could be 
enjoyed. They enter with zest into the use of re- 
ligious opportunities. We wish a better class of 
missionaries could goamong them. The population 
is 450,000. 








ITEMS. 


One of the Penobscot Indians was sentenced, the 
other day, to the county jail for thirty days. ‘The day 
after his commitment, the wife of the Indian present- 
ed herself and four children to the jailor, to help 
serve out her husband's sentence, supposing if they all 
staid five days, it would be counted as thirty days for 
one, and that this would entitle the father of the fam- 
ily to a discharge.— Bangor Democrat. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided, that per- 
sons of mixed blood, who are more than half white, 
are not subject to the constitutional exclusion of ne- 
groes from the right of suffrage, but are entitled to 
vote, 


Convict Killed.—A convict in the Penitentiary at 
Jackson, Miss., being ordered by the keeper, Mr. john 
F. Price, to roll up his pantaloons that it might be 
seen tf he had on a pair of socks that had been missed 
in the establishment, refused, seizing a hammer, was 
rushing upon the keeper, when the latter drew a_pis- 
tol and shot him through the heart. 


An Outrage.—A man has been arrested at New- 
Orleans fer robbing the grave ofa rich widow, who 
was buried ten years ago, with much valuable jewelry. 
He had taken one pairof diamond earrings, several 
rings of diamonds, one gold necklace, several buckles, 
and seven large diamonds, not mounted. 


Growth of Churches in Virginia.—It appears from 
statistics recently published, that about twenty thou- 
sand members were added to the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches in Virginia, du- 
ring the year 1842. [All slaveholding churches, of 
course—and therefore under the control and patron 
age of Satan, and not of Christ.] 


A bill to abolish the punishment of death, was pas 
sed in the Michigan House of Representatives, on the 
3ist ult., by a vote of 35 to 15. 


The city of Portland has decided by vote a of 943 
yeas to 498 nays, that the unlicensed and unlawful 
traftic in spirituous liquors shall not be countenanced 
in that city. 


Three Children Burnt.—On the night of the 18th 
ult., the house of Mr.-Post, in Nunda, Allegheny 
county, N.Y., was burnt to the ground, and three 
children perished in the flames. 


Drowned—As the ferry boat, S. J, Peters, was cros 

sing over toward Gretna, on Sunday, she came in con- 
tact with a boat containing four slaves, the property of 
Mr. Fazende, whereby they were upset and drowned. 
—New-Orleans Rep. Jan. 24, 


There have emigrated to Africa from the United 
States, within the last twenty-two years, 5512 colured 
persons: of these, 4312 were sent out by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 
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THE TRICOPHEROLS, 


OR MEDICATED COMPOUND, 
3 now acknowledged by thousands, who » 
ly, to be the only remedy to pre vent bal ’ 
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to prevent grey hair; to cure and remove , 
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perties. 2d, Its gently stimulating the action at: 
skin. 3d, [ts producing and encouraging 
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receives the vessels and nerves, giving life 
to the hair. 4th, Its equalizing the circulatic 
fluids. oth, Its freeing the skin from the ete 
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hair to curl. Oth, And, ite frequent use will rail 
the hair in beauty and health to the latest pend 
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New State Register for 1843 
AMES LORING, 1 Washington-street, lies jug 
published the Massacuuserrs Reoistes for IM 
containing the New Tariff of the United § ates, with 
the Tariff Law, the State Legislature, the 2h Con 
gress, the Army and Navy Officers, Consuls, Mita 
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Officers, City Officers of Boston, Salem and Lonel 
Ministers, Colleges, Charitable Societies, and 
Insurance Companies, Postuinsters, Justices, Law 


yers, U.S. Census of towns in Massachusetls, Mew 
bers of the Mass. Medical Society, State a 
ment, Treaty with China, Boundary Question 
ruptey Counnissioners, Boston Pilotage, &e, &e, 
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Situation Wanted. 


N individual, who has had ten years’ experiem 
at the printing business, is in want of a situat 
a8 a compositor or pressman, or to take charge of 
newspaper establisiment. He can produce sats 
ty reference. A small compensation will be grote 
ly received. Address * B. F.R.,’ 25, Cornh 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1843. 





JUNIER‘S OYSTER ROOM, 
21 Howard-Sticet. 
BILL OF FARE. 
Clam Soup, 
Oysters Raw, | Oysters Stewed, 





* Roasted, Fried in Batter, 
© Fried in Crumbs, « Meal, 
Pies, &e. Ke. & ce. 
N. B. Oysters for sale by the gallon or sw 
measure, 
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Straw Bonnets, Faney Goods, Milnes 
a&C. 
No. 13, ScmMer-sTREET, Bostos 


A. E, MANN 

OULD inform her customers and fries; | 
\ she has increased her business, and keeps 
hand an assortment of Fancy Goods, Stationery, CH 
lery, &c. Straw bonnets dyed, altered, -_ 
pressed, in a superior manner. Fashionable mu! 
attended to with neatness and despateh. 

N. B. Bonnets of all kinds made t order. 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1542. 
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